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NEWEST SCHOOL BOOKS | 


Published by 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


By Jacouves W. Repway, F R.G.S. AP Oops Harrincron, Head a,“ Physics for 


Published only three months, it has already been | ot for Boys, New York City 
adopted for use in the public schools of many of the Adopts the laboratory method of study, teaching Gram mar 
the clements of physics by means of simple, experi- 
ments which the pupils are required to perform Schools 
themselves, and then to record the results of their 
observation in blank spaces provided for the purpose in the book, As the 
title indicates the work is adapted for use in grammar grades 


Natural 
Elementary 

jeading American cities and in a large number of 
Geography smaller but important cities besides many State nor- 


mal schools, large private schools and scores of towns 

and districts throughout the country. No other elementary Geography has 

been so widely introduced in so short a time, nor has any similar book been 
so emphatically indorsed by progressive educators. 

By Feeveric H. Riptey and Tuomas eae ~ 


School By James Batpwin, Po.!)., Ecitor of Harper's Readers Authors of the Natural Course in Musi Natural 


Author of “ Old Greek Stories,"" “ O:d Stories of the 
Readin East,”’ ** The Book Lover,.”’ The higest book ef the Natura! Course in — ' Advanced 
4 Nothing so satisfying in the way of school readers has to which series it forms a most fitting climax 


By Grades ever been issued as School Reading by Grades. This is presents original, fresh, sprited tunes in combina- Music Reader 


Sixth Year .so; Seventh Year .se; Eighth Year .se,. For the convenience of | Reader, each 30 cents; Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each, 35 cents; 
ungraded schools the first seven books will also be bound in t.ve volnmes, | Fifth Reader, socents; Advens ed Reader, $1.00; Natural Music Charts Series 


corresponding to the ordinary tive book series 4, B, C, D, E, F and G, each series $4.co. 


, By Jonn Bach McMaster, Professor of American 
A School History in the University of Pennsylvania 1.co| By Cari Betz, Supervisor of Music, Public Schox Is, f 
Kansas City, Mo. > Gems 0 


Hy **McMaster’s School History he U od 
History of the ¥ pigeountalieagone ae ee An excellent collection of fresh, tuneful songs, School Song 


States’is without doubt the best of the many 


United States recent excellent school histories, Tae broad | including many which are used in the schools of 


scholarship of the author is seen on evety page, | Germany but which have never before been published with English words 
Iam acquainted with no book which gives so vivid an idea of the develop- 
ment of our nation. It ischaracteristic of the author and of our age in its depic- 
tion of the life of the people and the growth of industry. Atthe same time its Fascinating and instructive in matter, profusely Eclectic 
treatment of purely national topics—wars, politics, finance—is clearer and | and artistically illustrated, handsomely bound in 
more logical than any heretofore given us in school text-books, The aids | cloth, these books form the most attractive series School 


The book is adapted to all grades of school. 


to the scholar in the way of maps, illustrations, summaries, and analyses show | of supplementary reading books ever published, 
careful preparation and discriminating judgment.”—Albert E. McKinley, | Latest additions : Readings 


Professor of History, Temple College, Philadelphia. | 
Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories | Guerber's Story of the Greeks . 


1 ° . sO P Girls’ High School, Retold 35 Guerber’s Story of the Romans .¢ 
Ameri By Carvin Patterson, Principal, Zz P y 
can Brooklyn, N.Y. *25 | Defoe’s Robiason Crusoe .so| Guerber’s Story of the Chosen 


Word-Book A sensible, straightforward, well graded, carefully | Kelly’s Short Stories of our Shy People 
arranged, varied series of speliing lessons, fully up-to- Neighbors Clarke's Arabian Nights 
date and a marked improvement on all other books of its class, Clarke's Story of Troy .60 


BESIDES THE ABOVE WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Milne’s Mental! Arithmetic 35 | Cooley’s Students’ Manual of Physics 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan 1.00 Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition 
McCaskey’s Lin-olo Literary Collection 100 Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schonheit 
Holbrook’s "Round the Year in Myth and Socg 60 Syms’s Third Year in French 
AND HAVE ADDED TO OUR LIST 


Popular Text-Books in German Rosenresli and Der Toni von Kandergrund ByJ.Srvri. «2s 


Edited by Dr. Wituetm Bernnarnrt, Late Director of German Instruction) Der Zerbhochene Krug. By Heivricu ZscuonKxa, With notes by 
in Washington City High Schools, Eleven Volumes. Bernard Roelker 2 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence with 
reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, oe 


true whether viewed from the pedagogical, the literary tion with poemsof the higest literary quality, The od 
or the artistic standpoint. No other books of the kind have been so profuse- | Work 's specially adapted for use in those classes in which bass voices have 
ly illustrated with artistic, helpful, and interesting pictures. begun to develop, but at the same time much of the music is arranged so a 
Tue Series comprises eight books, one book for each year, viz: First Year | t© be complete if the base is omitted. 
-25; Second Year .35; Third Year .45; Fourth Year .45; Fifth Year .45 The Natural Course in Music now completed, includes Primer and First 
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A CHOICE 


is what the teacher must make, since there are so many. 


OF BOOKS 


Our list is a long one ; some of our books are 





more valuable than others. 


To assist you in making a choice, we present the following list of most practically 





useful books, some of which at least every reader of this should have at the opening of the school year : 





GEOGRAPHY 


Dean’s The Geography Class. 
A most suggestive, helpful book of methods and means in Geog- 
raphy. Recently published. Has called forth enthusiastic praise 
from teachers, Price, 35 cents. 


Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 
A standard book on this subject. Every progressive teacher uses 
modeling in teaching Geography and this is the authority on that 
subject. Fine illustrations. Handsome binding. Price, $1.10, pp. 


Kellogg’s Geography by [lap Drawing. 
Describes a plan of geography teaching that will lend great interest 
to the subject. Price, 4§ cents. 


NATURE STUDY 


Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature. 
The most successful book of methods in Nature Study for teachers 
yet published. Tells what and how to teach. Thoroughly practical. 
Written by a teacher as well as scientist. Tested in many schools. 
Price, 90 cents, postpaid. 
Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany. 
Outlines in full a method of teaching this interesting nature subject. 
It will help you. Price, 25 cents. 
Sherman’s Floral Record. 
For plant analysis, Description and Drawing. 
cheaper than any other plant record. 
special terms for introduction. 
Woodhull’s Simple Experiments. 
Describes ninety-one experiments in illustration of physical laws 
that can be performed in any school-room. Price, 45 cents. 


ARITHMETIC 


Seeley’s Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 
The only complete exposition of the Grube method published in 
this country. Price, 88 cents 


Simpler and 
Sample copy, 15 cents; 


| Hintz’s Blackboard Sketching. 
Teaches teachers that important thing—how to sketch rapidly on 
the blackboard. Nothing like it published. Price, 30 cents. 


BUSY WORK 


How to [Manage Busy Work. 
An invaluable little manual for the primary teacher. 
| Kellogg’s Busy Work Cards. 
The best thing in this line. A set consists of 12 cards, all different. 
Price, 15 cents a set. 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. 
A book of school occupations of an educative character. 
better ever published in this line. Price, 45 cents. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


There are some books that no lawyer—even the poorest—would 
do without ; and no doctor would attempt to practice without at least 
afew books on medicine. So there are certain books that every 
teacher should own as a duty to himselt and his pupils. Here are four 
of the foremost. They need no description. Do you own them? 
We have made the price so low that you ought to do so at once : 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 

cloth 65 cents, paper 50 cents. 

Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Fine new edition. Price reduced to 90 cents. 

| Hughes’ [listakes in Teaching. Price, 45 cents. 


| Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. Price, $1.00—393 pages. 





Price, 25 ets, 


Nothing 


100-Page Catalogue describing all our books free on application. 
| Report Cards; we havea variety—send for samples. 
Blackboard Stencils— 500 designs—best and cheapest—iist tree. 
Pedagogical books, [lethod books, Question books. 
Recitation books fully described in catalogue. 








Just Published 


Just Published. 


SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 


Vol. IV. of Kellogg's Teachers’ Library. 
N. Y., Public Schools. 
course. 


By Jessig H. Bancrort, Director of Physical Training, Brooklyn, 
This is a manual of free hand exercises covering the eight years of the elementary school 
It is illustrated by 239 photographs. |t gives the lesson arrangement for every day of the eight years, 
and with the illustrations makes it possible for any class teacher to give the exercises successfully. 

lace of a special teacher and enables Physical Culture to be taught by any teacher. 


It takes the 
Just published. Handsome 


inding. Price, $1.50 ; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 12 cents. 
* * * This is undoubtedly the latest and best work on physical training published. * * * 


OUTLINES FOR PRIMARY 


AND KINDERGARTEN CLASSES in the Study of Nature and Related Subjects. 
By E. Maup CANNELL and MarcareT E. Wise, of the Michigan State Normal School. 
each week of the school year is adapted for primary and kindergarten classes. 


study of nature in a most charming way. 
in an interesting manner. 
lessons in modeling, cutting, folding, sewing, and 


will prove of great service to every teacher buying it 


Arranged by months. 
This outline of lessons for 
It will introduce children to the 


All the suggested lessons are very delightful and are presented 
For each lesson are suggested songs, games, and stories connected with it ; and 


drawing. There is no similar book published and it 
Cloth binding. Price, 75 cents. 


* .* Remember that the above are only a very few selected from a list of 500 books, covering all sides of the teacher's work 


Catalogue,“ Helps for Teachers,” free. 
Columbian Catalogue, describing them, free. 


We also have 1,500 books on education—the best—of all publishers, all at teachers’ prices 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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|New Books J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
|New Methods) ™"e"™s, sporsemsr 


EPOCH BOOKS. 


RAMEE Geographical Series Primary. A History of the 


—_ 1 book needed in every p ogressive school. 


vr ist viorawane = AROUND THE WorLD. Bys.| United States of America, 


W. Carroll and C. F. Carroll, Supt. 
of Schools, Worcester, Mass. C 
A graded sociological reader on Eskimos, indiaus, Arabs, Dutch, Chinese AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


sand Japanese. Profuselytilustrated. Far in advance im up-to-date features . on — 
of any other similar book. Mailing price, 32 cents. Introductory, 24 cent. ie remmay | ee he ¥. Aan aa Author of ** An 
00 ’ ii ' slementary History of the Umited States” **Half Hours uith American 
Cones E. re Mailing price, —" Method. By story," ** The Aryan Race,” “ Civilization,” etc., etc, 
me > 

Many un>iased exp:rt teachers of mathem«'ics have pronounced this to be 
tne best school algebra i in print on account of i's sc*pe, arrangement, fi nand BOUND IN HALF-LEATHER. PRICE, $1.00. 
method. Adopted in New York, Brooklyn, snd many otber cities and towns 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, ANAT- During the past half century the writers of school histcries have served 

Ory. By Dr. R. B. Smith and E. C. Willard Supt of Schools, ' °P their historical hash with so little variation in method and matter, that 

Stamford, Conn. Mailing price, $1.00. : | t will be truly refreshing t> find an author who has departed from the 

' 

Scientifically correct, at the same time interesting in character, delicate in i= Sota ot and a - one to give ee ae 3 = 4 this im portant 
languag+ ani within the easy comprehension of pupils and laymen. Endorsed eunjec ew in method and matter, and yet in accord with the most 
by prysicians, educators, and temperance leagues. A model book for school | approved modern methods of teachiog, this bcok cannot fail to meet with 

S work. Mailing price, $1 cc. | the approval of teachers and school officers, If you are in need of a new 
THE MORSE SPELLER. By S. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest and best book 
Brookline, Mass. Universally adopted. Mailing, com., 30 cents. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
pope is in every way sensinle and practi*!. 1: is a most aa iaeal book.’ 
ordy. Sup. Prin. Public Sct ools, Hartford, Conn. 


sary S EASY EXPERIFENTS IN PHYSICS. Sharp points 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Utility the ‘School Supplies of Every Description. 


fpoctest. oat conn -half oat of others. 
NE ENTURY SERIES COPY BOOKS. Intermedial Slant. 

Common-Sense Method. STEATITE CRAYONS. 
BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
THOMPSON’ S FIRST READER. Fairy Tale and Fable. a 

Graded Reader with High Art Illustrations. 
-FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS __ Natural Science for 

Primary Pupils. Almost a Juvenile Poem. 

_DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. Primer and First Reader. The Improved Steatite Anti-Dust Schcol Crayon. Does not scratch 


BURTON’S HISTORICAL READER. Story of the Indians ‘he board. Does rot soil the hands or clothing. Makes a white mark 
of New England easily erased. Is very durabie. «A crayon that is absolutely free from dust, 
“ P Many other 1 p-te-date bocks. dirt, and gritty matter, One gross will out-wear many gross ccmmcn chalk. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 7" """""" "“"" 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


) Chicage: Fisher Building. Bostor;: 36 Bromfield St J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 





ots i>. 

















To Officers of School Boards: 


We would like to co-operate with you for the good of your schools. 
We believe we can help you in securing a uniformity in drawing and 
school work. We believe we can make it easier work for pupils and 
teachers in all drawing and pencil work. This belief is founded on the 
fact that schools that have adopted Dixon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
have attained a higher standard and a greater uniformity in all drawing 
exercises. This is due to 


1st. The perfect and uniform grading of the leads. 

2d. The smooth, tough, and durable leads. 

3d. The absence of all grit and nerve destroying 
elements found in other leads. 


Let us send you samples that you may see for yourself. Address 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Sloyd Knives 














And Other School Tools 





AT 

SPECIAL HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

SCHOOL 

DISCOUNTS 209 Bowery, NEW YORK. 
The “COMBINATION” | BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 








Gleaner Erasers, Gleaner Blackboards, —. Y 
¥ Less dust in Schoolroom, 
¢ liess sore cyes and throat, 
Less Asthma and lang | 








The same machine \, 
cleans any eraser. 
Sharpens any pen- 
eil any bevel 












Blackboard Eraser-Cleaner 200 ee Sharpener 


@VARIETY or 8 _ 
obtained S ty the 


(onandtion Pena passenen 


Oeartsman 




















Bes 
Quicnen, o> a _—_—_ ______ 
Scrree ao diseases. * * © & & 
MeaLTHIER One Onaw wo Coase e 
ba) The operator gets no dust —__ > 
Sew age, ty mse, “4 Wepiace Bruch with Spool of Sand paperand ¢ Boon Kescca sd 
© Pencil bolder an 4 you have the best and quickeat 5 3 
& $ Vere ctacty 4 
— Pexctt Sasarexen mate 3 
30 . of Send Paper ma a mao eo oom | af 
is worm out. A Lance, Sraome macmine. "| __ ___ pagSeeaeD 
The “COMBINATION,” complete, $500 {J ____Teassas See 
3 
Pat ENTED, “ ERASER-CLEANER, 39° 5 
Hien Senoon 
~ ~ PENCIL SHARPENER 3S —————— 
Voue petro on oreest oxee) The L d Mf Gaawwan Scroor 
— or A ee ——— ee 
125 Water Street, Sew Haven, Conn. 
103 Brockton Avenue, Riverside. Cal. ——— 
45, 47 Jackson Street, Chicago, ti. 








FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL 60., Boston, Chicago. 





15 Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass 








IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY APPARATUS. 





Catalogues sent on application, 


Correspondence solicited, 





ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


CHICAGO. 


149-151 East Huron Street. 


Pioneers ia our business in the 
Western country 26 years 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Mcdern Science Apparatus. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 





JAMES B. WILSON, 


3 East 14th Street New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 








Benches, Tools & Supplies | « 


Lowest Prices. warters. Send for Catalogue. | 
andie discount for Schools and Classes. 


r& Barber, 1 wi Bllet bt. | 





Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 
ot less than one-half the usua! price, 40 Minerals or 
4) Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $350 Each collec- 
tion ta strong cloth covered case, with separate tra 
coe ae a. and accompanied with Text-boc k 
es Descriptive circulars free. RELI EF 
MAPS, PPANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 


Eowmn. E. Howat, 
| 612 17TH Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, B.C. 


When writing mention Tuk ScHooL JeuRNAL. 





528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our gan en containing normal school 
apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 





ESTABLISHED 186I. 


CiMcR & AMEND, 


205-211 Third ion. 
NEW YORK. 


Everything _necess 
for the Chemical = 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
a. according to draw- 


Giass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises. 











Art in the Schoolroom. 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions suitable 
for school decoration, selected from our general catalogue, 
will be ready early in October. 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of 10 cts, in stamps. 
BERLIN PHOTOCRAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 

NEW YORK. 


WANTED 


Live teachers successtul at canvassing oF 
agency work to represent our publications 
Salary and commission. This is a rare 
chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 
E. L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
@1 E. Ninth St., New Yerk. 
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being an indispensable aid to 


is such an acknowledged benefit to all Free Text-Book School 


= “HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Boards, 


as 


ECONOMY AND CLEANLINESS 


that our exhibit at the Tennessee Centennial is under the auspices of an 
official of the U. S. Bureau of Education, Government Building. 





Destruction! Samples mailed Free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, 


If your School Board is operated under the Free Text Book laws, as over 
1000 School Boards have adopted this System 


WHY DON’T YOU? 


Every $40.00 paid us annually takes care, both inside and outside, of about 
$1000.00 worth of Text-Books which are 


subject to Daily Wear, Tear and 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., U. S. A. 





“TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. CHICACO. 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N,. Y. 


THE FISK TE ACHERS’ AGENCIES, =”*2#27.°. i" « co. 


Proprietors. 
O-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
scetibibidah Hemi; trite: tae 35 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 10] Keith @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
2B FYth Avenue, New Yord City, N. ¥Y. % King St., West, Toronte, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Cole. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 535 Stimson Bik., Les Angeles, Cal. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration ; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, contain- 
ing plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. No charge to employers for di 








ing t s. 





Seuthern Teachers’ Burea } Bev m. O. M. SuTTon, A.M., » {Sutton 7 Teachers’ Burea 
8. W. cor. Main & 3d 8ts., Louisville, Ky. Precedent and Manager. 71 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Th. 


Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. 





UR $2000 Places Filled this 
Summer, by Personal Recom- 
mendation «* + * «* »* 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 





COLLECTIONS FOR CLASS USE of every size and 
rice. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Complete Mineral 
atal ©, containing many valuable lists od tables, pro- 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
tusely illustrated, Cloth bound, .50c.; hf. cf., interl., $1.00 


MINERALS 22S 
KINDERGARTEN samt esc 


SUPPLIES, 2 < Baer rn ornasr, 


New Yore 
Send for catalogue. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 
OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE ~102.Varicties 209 Spscimens— $25. | Also 
N.-L. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











One fee registers in both offices. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of Instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call om or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Unies Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Yore Crry. 


So Teachers’ Agency 








Oldest and best known in U, S, 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Sraezt, N. Y. 





ROBERTSON'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


H, N., ROBERTSON, Prop., 
P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON. 
T. W. WHITE, Prop., 258 Washington St. 


Selects superior teachers for employers. 
Presents special features wii 4 extra charge. 


rdW SCHOOLS, 1526 





THE 





ING SYSTEM 
4 st., Phila. 








Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers pen. eontsont 
courses in College and University subjects f. 
who cannot ai its reguler sessions. For | rticu- 
lars address THE nw og 4 F CmicaGo (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Stuly partment, Chieage, Ill. 


B00 So ee 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


ti THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when comm ting with advertisers. 











NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. 


Works: 
Camden, ¥. J. 





No. 570 Medium Points. 
Order through the dealers or send for samples. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John 8t. 
New Yo:k 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 





Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) Dorchester, Mass. 

















— < ° ee) <— 4 — a ) JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
® VERTICULAR PEN Bens PEN. / — a MULTISCRIPT 
VEKTICULAR, VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 


The Successful 
Pens in 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have teen especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. | 





C APPARATUS 


For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, anp UNIVERSITIES. 


GoeNie 


Physical, Electrical, and Optical Instruments 
X-Ray Apparatus 


We publish the following catalogues, any of which will be mailed en application : 


Catalogue A—Mathematic:l and Engineering Instruments, 220 pp; Catalogue B—Microscopes, 120 
pp; Catalogue D—Ophthalmological Instruments, 125 pp.; Catalogue G—Astronomical, Telescopes, 36 
pp; Catalogue H—Projecting Lantercs, 132 pp; Catalogue I—Physical Instruments, 255 pp ; Catalogue 
K—Chemicals, 48 pp; Catalogue s—Chemic+l Apparatus, 375 pp : Catalogue N—Meteoroluogical Instru- 
ments, 127 pp.; Catalogue T— Electrical Test Instruments, 72 pp. ; Catalogue 221— Anatomical Models, 24 pp. 


N: vse Falton st. QUEEN & CO., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


116 Fulton St. 








JQJemington 








Standard 








provides that constant training in the details of the written language which makes the 
compositor proverbially accurate and expert in such matters. 

The Remington is strong, simple, durable, and does not get out of order easily— 
very important points in a machine for school use. It is in use everywhere. A 
knowledge of its use is an advantage to any pupil. 





Send for New Pamphlet, «The Typewriter in School.’ 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





‘| ypewriter 





| 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
ithe nervous, weak and debili- 
‘tated, will find in the Acid 
|Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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A National University. 
By Mary Proctor, New York. 

The conviction is spreading that America needs a 
national university, wherein specialists should be 
maintained to train other men in their own line of 
work. The offices of such a university would be, to 
supplement the work done in other colleges and uni- 
versities by supplying full courses of post-graduate 
instruction, in every department of learning. Ever 
since the time of Washington, our law-givers have 
had in contemplation, the erection of such a building 
at the nation’s capital, now Washington. Such a uni- 
versity would undoubtedly exert a great influence up- 
on the national government itself in every branch and 
department, and would powerfully strengthen the 
patriotic sentiment of the country. 

The proposition of to-day is this: to urge upon 
Congress the early establishment of such a university, 
of the highest type and to be known as the University 
of the United States. Its form of constitution shall 
secure it against partisan control—a thing not diffi- 
cult, as shown by the success of leading state univer- 
sities and of scientific institutions controlled by the 
general government. The internal management shall 
be with its educational members. The conditions of 
admittance shall be character and competency. Only 
those who have already obtained the bachelor’s de- 
gree can here obtain other degrees. The fellowships 
shall be duly endowed and open to the best qualified, 
and the professoriate shall be so constituted as to 
secure it the highest possible characterand efficiency. 
The departments of letters, science, and philosophy 
shall be centers for the grouping of post-graduate pro- 
fessional schools of every class. 

The foundation of such a university shall be with 
such means as belit the great undertaking and shall 
encourage liberal endowments from other than gov- 
ernmental sources ; thus easily making it the leading 
university of the world. A beginning now on the 
part of the national government would be certain to 
attract large donations from private sources for the 
endowment of fellowships, professorships, faculties, 
and departments. ' 

There is every reason for renewing the effort to 
found a national university, and the conditions of suc- 
cess are, a thorough awakening of once active friends 
of the proposition ; readiness of all to co-operate, 
without regard to minor differences ; systematic or- 





ganization, with a view to the most effective service ; 
and full unity of plan and purpose, with concentration 
of forces under a common leadership. The need for 
such a university increases each year, as shown by the 
fact that some 3,000 American graduates are now 
seeking opportunities abroad; for the place at the 
head of our system is now held by the university of 
a foreign land. Compared with the leading nations 
of Europe,-America is at a great disadvantage, as far 
as the progress in higher education is concerned. 
Germany has become the world’s leader in the whole 
field of higher culture, lavishing her resources upon 
her universities, strengthening them on every side, 
especially the scientific, and providing new accommo- 
dations for them at a cost of millions for a single de- 
partment. Austria has, in one or two cases, not only 
exceeded Germany, but has placed her central insti- 
tution before all others in the world, in so far as 
material provision and ambitious plans are concerned, 
erected buildings for its use at a cost exceeding the 
present available endowment of 
America, and planned researches in the interest of 
science which are intended to place her in the van of 
the world’s army of progress. So of the Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian, and English governments, all have received 


any university in 


a new awakening and are moving with a degree of zeal 
and liberality hitherto unheard of. Nor are the Latin 
nations content to on laurels already won. 
France, having advanced the educational budget be- 
yond all precedent, is now developing her Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes with a view to highest 
possible standards, and is dealing most liberally with 
the Sorbonne, the College de France, and other great 
professional institutions of France. The Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques has become the foremost in- 
stitution of its kind in the world. Italy is building 
palatial structures for her universities at the great 
centers, fully resolved not to be left in the rear of 
this grand new movement. Everywhere concentration 
of means and forces, to the end of leadership and 
eventual supremacy in the university field, is the 
watchword. 

“It is for America tosay whether she will be content 
to lag forever in the rear of nations so greatly her 
inferior in resources, or whether she will at last take 
the one remaining step requisite to fairly meet the 
demands of learning and of those free institutions for 
which she assumes to be the supreme representative.” 
(Extract from report, made by Mr. Hunton, before 
Congress, May 24, 1894, in behalf of the University of 
the United States.) 

The idea of a national university originated with 
Gen. George Washington, and it was a subject he 
always had mucfW¥ at heart, never failing to press its 
importance on the country on all suitable occasions, 
It is said, that during the autumn of 1775 Major 
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William Blodget went into the quarters of General 
Washington to complain of the “ruinous state of the 
colleges from the conduct of the militia quartered 
therein.” A young relative of this major, Samuel 
Blodget said, ‘‘ Well, to make amends for those in- 
juries, I hope after our war we shall erect a noble 
national university at which the youth of all the world 
may be proud to receive instruction.” General Wash- 
ington replied: ‘“ Young man, you are a prophet, 
inspired to speak what I am confident will one day be 
true.” Thus, before the declaration of independence, 
before the contest for freedom was fairly begun, the 
seed of thought was sown which twenty years later 
ripened into a deliberate plan. As a last act for the 
public welfare, Washington showed how deeply in 
earnest he was, with regard to the foundation of the 
proposed university, by putting in his will, made July 
9, 1799, a provision which carried out his promise 
made some time before. For the National university, 
he gave five hundred shares, worth $500 each, in the 
Potomac Canal Company. Then he repeats his de 

sire that the youth of the country may receive edu- 
cation at home instead of abroad: 
politics, and good government. 

Meanwhile, nothing has been actually accomplished, 
despite the support of such leaders as Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, John Quincy Adams, and others. The bequest 
has become worthless, for the Potomac Canal Com- 
pany failed. And now, one hundred years have passed 
away, “with his most earnest wish disregarded, his 
most emphatic recommendations neglected, and the 
funds bequeathed to help carry out his wishes squan- 
dered.” (Extract from speech of Hon. Eppa Hunton, 
of Virginia. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, December 13, 1894.) 

Surely, the founding of a national university would 
be a fitting climax to this epoch-making century, and 
shall we not, on December 14, 1899, one hundred 
years after the death of Washington, on the site in the 
city of Washington which he selected, lay the found- 
ation of that university which he desired. It would 
be a lasting memorial of Washington, the wisest and 
best of men, the patriot, hero, and leader of the revo- 
lution, the leader in the formation of our government, 
and the first president of the United States. 


¥ 
Those Who Must Be Obeyed. 
Superior Officers of Chicago Teachers. II. 


By Eleanor Jerrold. 


in arts, sciences, 


The first article of this series appearedin 7he School Journal of June 5, 1897. 

Mr. Speer came in with the force of dynamite and 
turned upside down the whole established order of 
teaching reading, spelling and arithmetic. At his in- 
stitute, he attempted to explain his methods, but the 
poor man became confused, and sometimes was unable 
to find answers to his own problems. Behind this ner- 
vousness was the thorough belief in his own theories, 
and that always carries conviction. We feel sorry for 
his embarrassment, because we liked him, the admired, 
the dapper, gallant little gentleman whose buttonhole 
bloomed perpetually, and we hoped, in time, to think as 
he did. He says over and over, and means it, too, that 
he wishes no teacher to adopt his methods who does not 
fully believe in them. We all know better than to go 
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against the head, so we speedily bring ourselves to be- 
lieve and teach anything, be it said. 

The parents of children beginning school are rather 
discouraged when their young heirs, at the end of 
five or six months, are unable to readanything. Their 
ability to tell the ratio between } and §, etc., counts as 
nothing ; poor little six-year-old Johnnie although 
it myy be the coc’-of-the-walk-at-school, is made to feel 
very small indeed when comparison, which we all know 
is odious, is made between him and his brother 
James at the same age. 

His talk of polygons and hexagons makes no im- 
pression on his mother, since she doesn’t know what 
they are herself, and “can’t see any reason why any one 
should know it, let alone a child of six years.” It is a 
well-known fact among school people, that if a child is 
smart, he gets the credit, and if he is slow, the teacher 
is blamed. If Johnnie’s mother is a fond mother, the 
teacher hears, in language more emphatic than polite, 
what is thought of such teaching, and is threatened 
with the “ Board,” unless Johnnie learns something sen- 
sible. The teacher’s explanations are met with scoffs 
and tossings of the head very hard to stand, but we 
must be polite to parents, though the heavens fall. 

In the higher grades, where visualization is the fash- 
ion, the teacher has to meet the reproachful parent who 
cannot comprehend why her boy hasn’t any spelling to 
learn. When she went to school, she had to study 
every night, and she wants her boy to be a good speller. 
We politely explain, he is learning spelling in a much 
better way, and see such incredulity in her face that we 
feel our labor has been wasted. We are not surprised to 
hear afterward that we are very nice, but “ queer,” and 
she doesn’t think much of our teaching. O, we have 
to stand a great deal. while the real sinner is sitting 
calmly aloft up in the Schiller, “ far from the madding 
crowd.” These are some of the troubles Mr. Speer has 
brought upon us. The majority of teachers, not only 
in Chicago, but all over the country, recognize a great 
deal of good in his methods; whether it is a lasting 
good or not only time can tell. We have had so many 
“ good things” which have died away that it would not 
be much of a surprise to hear in the course of a few 
years that Mr. Speer’s arithmetic is “all wrong’”—just 
as Mr. Bright’s language book, which no teacher should 
be without some years ago, is now ridiculed; but vari- 
ety is the spice of life, so here’s to the new prophet and 
his methods, whoever he may be. Mr. Speer spends 
his visiting time in the lower grades, beginning at the 
foundation, so to speak. In the upper grades, his 
visits are like thdse of angels—few and far between. 
When he comes in, however, he treats the teacher with 
the courtesy a gentleman would extend to a lady in 
her own parlor, or in his. Imagine the surprise of ane 
down-trodden schoolma’am when, standing at the side 
of the room, while her pupils were being put through 
their paces by the principal, who was seated. Mr. 
Speer brought her a chair (there were but two in the 
room). Words fail to describe her sensations. Such 
a thing was never heard of before, by her at least. Well, 
well! after the parents have been educated, we expect 
smoother sailing, if, in the meantime, something new 
doesn’t turn up. 

Mr. Delano, who, as head of the Chicago normal 
school, has taught so many of the older teachers, brings 
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no terror with him. As one of the children said, “I 
am not afraid of that little man, he is so kind.” I sup- 
pose at sight of him, his former pupils unconsciously 
begin to have more “ vim,” remembering how, in their 
schogl days, he had impressed that upon them at every 
lesson; then, too, we cannot help feeling that since he 
taught us how to teach, he should be responsible for 
our errors. Knowing what a high estimate he places 
upon neatness, and particularly upon neat desks,the an- 
nouncement of his presence is a signal for a general 
“clarin’ up,” and he always finds the forewarned spick 
and span. He is kindness and consideration personi- 
fied, and each one in his district feels that he makes due 
allowances for her mistakes. Long years of normal 
work probably taught him that teachers, like poets, 
are born, not made. When five thousand teachers are 
required for the shooting of young ideas, a large pro- 
portion of them must, necessarily, be “self made” by 
years of patient endeavor, and certainly should receive 
more credit than those by “heaven ordained.” Miss 
Sabin, as well as Mr. Lane, had been principal of the 
old Franklin school. Miss Hartney was his assistant 
principal. It has been said that position was created 
for her; at any rate, she was the first one who held it. 
They were placed on the superintendent’s staff at the 
same time. Long and warm were the discussions 
among the teachers, as to whether Mr. Sabin’s “ pull” 
helped Miss Hartney or vice versa. I think the mat- 
ter was never satisfactorily settled. 

Both proved very good friends to the teachers of the 
Franklin, whose merits no one knew better than they. 
So many promotions to better paying positions were 
made from that school that it became a matter of ridi- 
cule ; and “ Is shea Franklinite?” was the first question 
asked when an assistant principal, or principal, or head 
assistant was assigned 

All teachers were recommended to go to the Frank- 
lin for sources of inspiration for their work, and teach- 
ers are so anxious to please the “ powers that be,” that 
the school was flooded. The reading was especially 
noted, and in a short time any one passing through the 
school halls would hear tones loud enough to fill the 
auditorium (almost) issuing from the rooms. Loud 
reading was the fashion; the teacher whose children 
could be heard the greatest distance was a proud and 
happy mortal. This condition of affairs may have been 
caused to a certain extent, by Mr. Sabin’s deafness. 
Mr. Sabin has not “ passed away,” but loud reading has. 
“Silent reading,” the responsibility which rests upon 
Mr. Speer, has taken its place. Mr. Sabin is a very fair 
singer, and a thorou,h appreciator of good music. 
The “ forewarned ” in his district tune up if they think 
his visit will be in singing time, and struggle to over- 
come the difficulties which have beset their paths. 
Whatever recitation is in progress he takes in hand 
and simplifies or gives a suggestion, by his method, to 
the teacher, so‘ she is always benefited by a visit from 
him. Always kind and thoughtful, he is greatly re- 
spected, even if the teacher does make low remarks to 
the children, urging them to “ speak up, or the gentle- 
man won’t hear.” A word as to the “ forewarnings.” I 
have spoken of. Various schools have various meth- 
ods, but I think there are very few in which some sys- 
tem of signaling is not in vogue. The watchword of 
one for the assistant was, “ Tommy is sick.” 


If the 
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superintendent, “ Tommy is very sick,” and strict were 
the injunctions the messenger received to make the 
“very” emphatic. In another, it was, “ Miss 
wants Wells’ grammar.” The signals were artfully 
constructed, so that if, by any chance, the visitor hap- 
pened to be present his suspicions might not be aroused. 
The warnings usually made the warned so nervous she 
would jump at every turn of the knob; neither she nor 
the children appeared to as good advantage as if taken 
unaware. Teachers, generally, are extremely conscien- 
tious, and never have any time to “ soldier;” but if once 
in a life time she yields to temptation and does outside 
work, she is sure to be caught. One young teacher, es- 
pecially faithful to business, made a mistake in her re- 
port. She was so bothered about it that, feeling 
she could not teach to any advantage, she assigned 
some written work and sat down resolutely to find her 
mistake. 

The superintendent came in and “caught her.” She 
was so confused and embarrassed, she did not attempt 
to explain the situation. At noon, with tears in her 
eyes, and almost sick from worry, she told her little 
story to the principal—a woman. She received sym- 
pathy, and was told she (the principal), when teaching, 
had often had temptations to which she yielded. She 
made light of it, and sent the girl away, comforted. 
What she did not tell her was that it took all the powers 
of persuasion to convince the superintendent that the 
delinquent was one of her most faithful workers. 

The girl had such a painful lesson that she never 
yielded again, and often refrained from doing perfectly 
legitimate work for fear it might have the appearance 
of outside work ; butall principals are not assympathet- 
ic as the one referred to, nor all teachers as conscien- 
tious. 
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A Plea tor the *‘ Good Boy.” 
By Mary E. FitzGerald. 

From the amount of time devoted by educators to 
the “ ways of the bad boy,” “ management of the bad 
boy,” and “ influence of the bad boy,” it would appear 
that he was to be the element upon which the future 
welfare of the country depended. By “bad boy,” of 
course, we all understand, not the vicious, but the trou- 
blesome. In many years of teaching, | have never 
encountered a vicious child; and the “ bad boy” in a 
book and out of school is quite likely to be an interest- 
ing, lovable, amusing little fellow. I say “little,” be- 
cause after thirteen years of age they usually cease to 
be an annoyance to their teachers. 

With due modesty, 1 may claim to be what is called 
a “ good disciplinarian,” and have been complimented 
many times upon my “ tact,” in dealing with trouble- 
some elements; but I have always inwardly rebelled 
against the time wasted in managing a boy who, in 
nine cases out of ten, was not worth the trouble; rec- 
ognizing the fact, however, that under existing circum- 
stances, “he” had to be kept in school if the whole 
fifty children never learned a thing; we, with the wis- 
dom of serpents, maneuvered and modified our re- 
quirements to suit him. A bad boy is very seldom 
brighter than the twenty-ftve or thirty good ones, but 
we are so bent on propitiating him that every credtta- 
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ble performance is greeted with approving words, and 
stands out vividly. He is active, or he wouldn’t be 
troublesome, and if he is interested in any special sub- 
ject he goes at it with a vim until he is tired out, which 
is usually very soon. The most ingenious teacher in 
the world cannot always find ways and means of direct- 
ing this activity into channels agreeable to him, and 
even in the ideal school, every child cannot be equally 
interested in every study. At the present time I have 
a “bad boy” who has a positive genius for housework. 
He would be quite content to spend the whole day 
brushing up the floor of my closet, straightening out 
the book shelves, and keeping everything ship shape. 
We have never entered into any positive agreement, 
but it is an understood thing that if his problems 
(which he detests) are finished, he may roam at will, 
and housekeep to his heart’s content. Out 
eration for the “ good boy,” who might have an equal 
liking for housework, I have called the attention of the 
children to the fact that, “ John keeps everything so 
very that we had better let him take care of 
things.” I hope they don’t suspect it is to keep him 
from annoying the community, but I-believe, with Em- 
erson, that a child knows what’s in your heart. But 
why should the bad boy get all the plums? Children 
dearly love to do little services for their teacher, but 
the good ones are very seldom allowed to do them. 
This whole condition of affairs is certainly a bad pre- 
paration for the “bad boy’s” after life, when no allow- 
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anice will be made for him, on the ground that, “It is 
so hard for him to be good.” 

He will not get the most desirable positions in life, 
becauseifhedoesn’t get what he wants, he may conduct 
himself so badly that he may have to go to the peni- 
tentiary. No, he will find no privileges accorded him, 
unless it is a free lodging and food, at the expense of 
the “ good boys,” unless he deserves them. The board 
has endeavored to overcome the anxiety and worry oc- 
casioned teachers by this troublesome element, by pro- 


~ viding a special room in some schools for them; but in 


that room they are accorded privileges which the other 
childrenhave not. It seemstomea special room, where 
they were held accountable for the slightest infringe- 
ment of the school law—just as they will be held ac- 
countable out in the world—might be a very beneficial 
measure, and fit them for the buffets they may expect 
when unruly and arrived at manhood. Some day, I 
suppose, some one with a divine inspiration may arise, 
and know just what to do; but in the meantime a 
teacher is gray haired and marked with wrinkles long 
before her time, owing to her “ bad boys,” while the 
“good boy,” after spending a year in her room, goes 
away, and the ungrateful teacher in a few weeks forgets 
even his name. It has always been a mystery to me 
why all boys aren’t troublesome, when they see the 
deference with which the unruly ones are treated. I 
try to keep that thought out of my mind, however, in 
the presence of children, for fear it might affect them 
and create a revolution. 





An English Trade School. 
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* Plan,View of an English Trade Schr ol st owing 
the positions of the different workshops. 
« Courtesy of ‘*Carpentry and Building.” 
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In 1891 an act of parliament was passed to encourage tech- 
nical education in Great Britain. The first school established 
under the act was the Borough Polytechnic institute, of Lon- 
don, which was opened September, 1892. The class-rooms, 
halls, laboratories, and offices were well equipped for furnish- 
ingageneral technical education and recreative advantages for 
the working men and women of South London. The course 
of instruction includes carpentry, plumbing, sheet metal work- 
ing, engineering, blacksmithing,. pattern making, bricklaying, 
bookbinding, etc. Only those engaged in trades may receive 
instruction, and it is intended to supplement, instead of super- 
seding, the training received in the factory or work shop. 
Each student who takes a course in trade training is expected 
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to join at least one of the science or art classes. In this way 
the mechanic will receive an all-around training. a 

At first the trade classes were carried on in the institute 
building, but they soon outgrew their quarters, and new work 
shops were provided in a separate building. These shops were 
opened for use in March, 1894 The plan view shows the ar- 
rangement of the different shops. With the exception of the 
bricklayers, and bookbinders, all the shops are top lighted 
with lantern lights, with the side sashes, hinged to open for 
ventilation. . 

The cost of the shops was about $15,360; that of the equip- 
ment, $6,000. 
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The Heavens for October. 


The Sun rises on October ist at 5 h., 42 m., and sets at 5 
h., 25 m., the length of the day being 11 h., 43 m. The sun 
rises on October 3ist at 6 h., 18 m., and sets at 4 h., 38 m., the 
length of the day being 10 h., 20 m. 

Mercury is in perihelion on October 5th, and in conjunction 
with Jupiter on October 6th. It is at its greatest elongation 
west, on October 7th, and at its greatest heliacal latitude 
north, on October 15th. On October 2sth, it is in conjunc- 
tion with the moon. 

Venus is in conjunction with Jupiter on October 19th, and 
in conjunction with the moon on October 23d. It rises on 
October sth, at 3 h., 1 m., A. M. 

Mars is in conjunction with the moon on October 26th, 
and is in the descending node on October 30th. It sets on 
October 11th at 5 h., 38 m., P. M. 

Jupiter is in conjunction with Mercury on October 6th, in 
conjunction with Venus on October 19th, and in conjunction 
with the moon on October 23d. Jupiter rises on October 
19th at 3 h., 37 m., A. M. 

Saturn is in conjunction with the moon on October 27th. 
Saturn sets on October 25th at 6 h., 12 m., P. M. 

Uranus is in conjunction with the moon on October 27th. 

Neptune is in conjunction with the moon on October 13th. 

The Moon enters her first quarter at 0 h., 31 m., A. M., on 
October 3d; is full at 11 h., 42 m., A. M., on October roth; 
enters her last quarter at 4 h., 9 m., P. M., on October 18th; 
and is new at 6 h., 28 m., P. M., on October 25th. 

—Mary Proctor in “ Popular Science News.” 


a 
State Text-Books. 


At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania State Association 
of School Directors, Mr. Wm. McGeorge, Jr., of Cynwydd, 
Montgomery county, discussed the question, “Should the 
State Control and Publish School Text-Books?” He said, in 
part: 

What does this question pre-suppose and involve? It may 
mean either that the state edits, manufactures and supplies 
text-books; or that the state simply selects them. Whichever 
horn of the dilemma its advocates may take, they are thereby 
making one of the most deadly assaults possible upon the in- 
tegrity and efficiency of our school system. 

It is amazing that this book question can be seriously pro- 
posed so near the beginning of the twentieth century, even if 
there were no experience to draw upon. But what can it 
mean to-day, in the face of the unanimous testimony of the 
school men of Vermont, and Maryland, and California, and 
Oregon, and Minnesota, and Indiana—everywhere that it has 
been tried—to the effect that the working of such laws in any 
form produces evil, and only evil results. 

How has “uniformity” worked where it has been tried? 
If human testimony is worth anything. the educators who 
have watched the working of these books should know them. 
Hear what they say. One superintendent in Minnesota says: 
“ Our text-book system has retarded the true progress of the 
schools.” Another, “If every trial exhausts some tempting 
form of error, then truly the experience of this state should 
deter others from experimenting in the school-book busi- 
ness.” Still another: “I do not think state uniformity is de- 
sirable; the books are not uniform here, as the state books 
have been laid aside for something better.” And so on, inde- 
finitely. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, ex-secretary of Connecticut state 
board of education, says: “ The lessons of experience are de- 
cisive upon this point. The states which have tried this sov- 
ereign remedy of enforced uniformity have found it worse 
than the disease. Wherever such a law has been fairly tried 
it has soon been repealed.” 


Ex-State Supt. Henry Raab, of Illinois, says: “It has been 


frequently tried in other states, and uniformly failed, whether 
the books have been manufactured, purchased, or selected by 
State authority.” 

Indiana and California tells the same story. Uniformity 
is not 


desirable, even were it possible. Every community 
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should have the right to choose such text-books as are adapt- 
ed to its needs. And the power to change text-books should 
also be carefully preserved and surrounded by every possible 
safeguard. Even the inert soil want a change of manure 
and products. 

Does the idea of economy or cheapness attract you? .When 
were excellent school books ever so cheap as they are to-day? 
But on this question let us see what those who have tried it 
say of the plan: 

In California, the state printer estimated that he could pro- 
duce 500,000 text-books for $89,000. Before he had published 
187,000 volumes, he had expended $357,000, and, like Oliver 
Twist, was asking for more. 

In Indiana, a few years ago, a law was passed, providing 
for the state publication of text-books. After the lapse of 
some time, a partial list was made, which extended only to 
the lower grades of pupils. The high school books, as before, 
were furnished by publishers. This list of books, which were 
to be published according to law, was first published by a syn- 
dicate, or school book company, as it was called, and after 
operating a year or two, the company sold out to the Ameri- 
can Book Company, and the greater portion of the school 
book trade of the state of Indiana is now under the control 
of the last named company. 

In Minnesota, the verdict of superintendents and other ex- 
perts reads thus: “ The books are inferior in manner of pre- 
senting subjects and in general make-up.” “‘ Nobody except 
the contractor and a few in his interest likes the books—and 
why should they?” “They are more expensive, because they 
do not satisfy the requirements.” “It discourages competi- 
tion; it favors monopoly; the law was conceived in corrup- 
tion, and passed in the interest of the jobber, who needed a 
contract, and got it.” “The state books are shams, in mat- 
ter and make.” “ There is no real saving to the people.” “As 
to the cheapness of books, there has never been a time, since 
long before this law was contemplated, that superior books 
to those furnished by the contractor could not have been 
purchased at as good figures.” 

To sum up the whole question, this scheme of state uni- 
formity in text-books has been a failure wherever tried. It 
has not, could not, and would not reduce the cost. School 
books now are the cheapest books published. It would be 
absolutely impossible for the state to make books as well as 
those furnished by the publishers, and each community should 
be considered able and competent to choose its own text- 
books. Remember, text-books grow; they are not and can- 
not be made to order, and therefore it is ridiculous to sup- 

ose the wisest committee could at once originate improved 

ooks. This idea of uniformity bars all progress. Text-books 

produced under such a system are so poor that they prevent 
mental development. They stimulate teachers to violate law 
and get around the prescribed text-books, and even the most 
advisable and necessary changes cannot be made without the 
consent of the contractor. 

In conclusion, have you considered what would be the 
effect of adopting any set of books however good, on the chil- 
dren? Have you stopped to consider the cost to them, and 
the injury done to a whole generation in its education? If a 
set of books are adopted for a given number of years, would 
there. or could there be any improvement? If books must be 
bought of him, would the contractor spend money to improve 
them? Remember, that once this monster gets a hold on you 
—once let these books in—and they will be like the Old Man 
of the Sea: you will be unable to shake them off. For the 
sake of the schools, for the sake of the children, let us unani- 
mously protest against any and all such legislation. 


ia 
Ventilation of School-houses. 


In 1896,the general assembly of the state of Vermont passed 
the following act relating to the ventilation of school-houses: 

Sec. 1. The state board of health shall, within a reasonable 
time, and as often as it thinks it is necessary, issue a circu- 
lar letter to the local boards of health, giving the best infor- 
mation as to lighting, heating, and ventilation of school- 
houses. 

Sec. 2. Local boards of health shall make, under the direc- 
tion of the state board, a sanitary survey of each_school- 
house, and report the same to the state board. The said 
local boards shall report at each March meeting to the voters 
of their towns the sanitary condition of the school-houses. 

Sec. 3. All school-houses hereafter built shall be constructed 
in respect to lighting, heating, ventilation, and other sanitary 
arrangements according to regulations furnished by the state 
board of health. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ang and arrangement 1a school libraries , and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It istobe understood that ali notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paia adver- 
tisements are admitted. Schoo! boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuabie notes fromthe educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence 1s nvited, Address letters to Zdiwzor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth Street, New York City, 








Growth of the United States Shown by a Mechanical Map. 


The accompanying cut shows in reduced fac-simile the Ives 
Historical Map, an interesting mechanical contrivance for illus- 
trating the growth of the United States. The map itself, 34 
by 24 inches, is mounted under glass and enclosed in an oak 
frame. Printed in neutral gray is shown, first, a simple river 
map of the United States. On this, grouped in distinctive 
colors, and arranged linguistically according to the map ac- 
companying the eleventh census, are shown the locations of 
the various Indian tribes originally occupying the United 
States. Next are shown by colored dots—a different color for 
each nationality—the location of the early English, French, 
and Spanish settlements. Against each of these dots is a num- 
ber referring to a corresponding number in an accompanying 
key, giving the name and date of the settlement. On touching 
the first of a row of keys below the lower edge of the frame, a 
colored segment slides into view, representing the 16 states 
corresponding to the 13 original colonies. This also shows 
how far the present boundaries of these 16 states extend be- 
yond the drainage area which France, and subsequently Great 
Britain, insisted properly limited the colonies. The next key 
shows the segment of territory between the original 13 states 
and the Mississippi river, while a third shows the original Lou- 
isiana purchase. So each accession of territory down to the 
Gadsden purchase in 1853 is shown on the map by pressing a 
different key. Eleven red dots indicate the western movement 
of the center of population. The map will help any one to 
make interesting the teaching of United States history. 
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interesting map of the proposed route, which, though printed 
on a flat plate, has an effect similar to a globe, showing the 
proposed road clear around the world. 


Voltmeter and Ammeter Combined. 


The article has been constructed in response to a demand 
for a practical instrument, which should accurately and quick- 
ly read the voltage and amperes of batteries, small dynamos, 
etc., such as are in use in high school and college laborator- 
ies. The reading is for direct currents, and the range is from 
o to 50 volts, and from 0 to 20 amperes. Science teachers will 


New Volt Reading Ammeter. 


recognize the practical value of this article. The manufactur- 
ers are the Alfred L. Robbins Company, 149 and 151 East 
Huron street, Chicago, who fully guarantee the accuracy and 
quality of the instrument. 


For Uniform Time, 


Nothing is more necessary than accurate and uniform time 
in business buildings, school-houses, etc. In schools, particu- 
larly, the economic use of time is a necessity. The school 
program, which provides for many classes, and for the chang- 
ing of pupils from class to class, must be made with great 
care, and carried out with precision. 

The electric system furnished by the Standard Electric Time 
Company meets all requirements by providing uniform time 
in all departments, school-rooms, class-rooms, etc. The sys- 
tem consists of a regulator, or master clock, which is con- 
nected with any number of other clocks, located elsewhere. 








The Ives Historical Map, 


Round the World by Rail. 


It now takes sixty-six days to make the shortest route 
“around the world.” The proposed British-American route, 
which is expected to be in operation by 1905, will require only 
half that time, and the estimated cost of the trip is less than 
$500. Thirty years ago a Western man wrote an imaginary 
description of “The International Railroad.” Strangely 
enough, the proposed route is almost in the exact track of 
the Western man’s imaginary line, running from New York 
to Bremen, to St. Petersburg, to Vladivostok, to San Fran- 
cisco, thence back to New York. The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul railway, headquarters at Chicago, publishes an 


Program Clock and Signal Buttons. 


This regulator, which makes a fine time-piece for a principal’s 
orasuperintendent’s office, is self winding, and requires atten- 


Secondary Clock.—Standard Electrical Co. 
tion not oftener than once a year. It also governs and runs 
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uniformly the clocks connected with it, so that they require 
. ho attention whatever. 

The system is arranged to announce the school program; 
that is, to ring bells in any or all rooms at stated hours. 

The regulator may be used also to run an electric tower 
clock, which may be conveniently placed in any location. No 
provision need be made for heavy weights and pendulums, 
nor does the clock require winding. It costs no more than 
other good clocks, while the price always includes the self- 
winding regulator. Besides the regulator, the tower clock in- 
cludes the time movement, and the strike movement. The 
former is a strong, durable piece of mechanism, about one foot 
square and one foot high. It includes an electric motor, and 
has proper connection through connecting rods, universal 
joints, etc., with center gear, dial works, and hands. The 
strike movement occupies about the same space, and it also 
has a motor. It is arranged properly to strike bells of any 
size. Either of these movements may be used without the 
other. When used together, they are placed on the same iron 
frame, or standard, which is about three feet high. 

Among the school buildings lately furnished with this sys- 
tem is the new high school, at Northampton, Mass. This 
building is provided with a regulator, or master clock, which 
controls twenty secondary clocks; besides this, the ringing 
of a number of gongs and bells depends upon its accuracy. 

For information, address the Standard Electric Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Educative Building Blocks. 


Richter’s Anchor Blocks are an ingenious substitute for the 
box of wooden blocks that have heretofore held sway in the 
nursery. The Anchor Blocks are supplemented from time to 
time with new boxes accompanied by fresh designs, to be 
made with the new or the new and old blocks together. Each 
block is a piece of stone, resembling slate or brick, and suffi- 
ciently rough, to prevent slipping. If a lasting design is de- 
sired, the stones are capable of being fastened together with 
ordinary gum. They may be soaked apart again in luke- 
warm water, and are easily cleansed with soap and water. 




























































































A Scudy in Architecture. 


The blocks are not alone valuable as playthings. Their 
handling develops in the child a sense of proportion, taste 
in combining colors, order, symmetry, deftness, and accu- 
racy. The blocks are manufactured in Germany, near the 
home of Froebel, and have been adopted in this country in 
many kindergartens and primary schools. 

F. A. Richter & Co., 215 Pearl street, New York, are the 
agents. 


An Object Lesson Slate. 


A new article, brought out by the Holly Manufacturing 
Company, silicate book slate manufacturers, 203 Front street. 
New York, is an object-lesson slate. This is a silicate slate, 
intended for slate or lead-pencil, having a numeral frame at- 
tached to the upper portion, and forming a part of the frame. 
The device is intended to explain the composition of numbers, 
and their fundamental processes. When the balls are counted, 
and moved, one at a time, every ball stands opposite its 
name, or the figure which stands for it. When the balls are 
added, subtracted, or multiplied, the process is followed by the 
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answer. The same device may be had in blackboards, 18x24 
inches in size. 

This company is about to put out an improved line of mosa- 
ic slates and tablets, lapilinum, or slated cloth, and a new kin- 
dergarten slate. 

The members of the firm are H. W. Holly, the inventor of 
silicate slates, Clarence L. Coles, and Willis Holly, formerly 
secretary to Mayor Gilroy. 


The ‘Combination Eraser and Pencil-Sharpener. 


A machine which combines a blackboard eraser-cleaner and a 
pencil-sharpener is a necessity in every school-room. Such a 
device is offered by the Lord Manufacturing Company, 125 Water 
St., New Haven, Conn. Although a combination of both ap- 


Blackboard Eraser Cleaner, Pencil Sharpener. 
pliances, it may be either an eraser-cleaner, or a pencil-sharpener, 
in case only one is needed. Every one knows the usual method 
of cleaning erasers by slapping them together, which covers the 
operator with chalk. The combination does its work quickly and 
well throwing the dust far away from the cleaner. The wheel 
brush is made of Tampico fiber, and will last for years. 

The pencil-sharpener has a spool of sandpaper, having a fifty 
foot ribbon of the best flint paper, two inches wide, wound on it 
and firmly glued at the edges. When one circumference of sand_ 
paper is worn out it is torn off and a new surface is ready. When 
a new spool of sandpaper is needed it can be sent by mail. 
with care the expense of sandpaper should not exceed fifteen 
cents a year for each room. 

The pencil sharpener will appeal particularly to the drawing 
teacher, for any bevel may be obtained. Leads may be blunted, 
needle-pointed, lathed bare, or shouldered as desired. 

When it is necessary to change the machine from an eraser- 
cleaner or vice versa, it may be done by adjusting two thumb 
screws—the work of about ten seconds. 

The machine is strong and practically unbreakable, weighing 
about twelve pounds when boxed. It is invented, patented, and 
owned by a teacher who knew the demand for a machine which 
would clean erasers quickly and do the work of a good pencil- 
sharpener. 

The Multiple Ruler. 


A device which will be of much service to teachers of pen- 
manship, music, and bookkeeping is the multiple ‘ruler, manu 
factured by Peckham, Little & Company, 9 Clinton Place, 
New York. 

To put the crayons in the tubes, first turn the gauges G. G. 
downward, as in the illustration and rest on a desk 
or any level surface. Then insert the crayons in the 
tubes at the top, and push them down with a pencil 
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or penholder, until each crayon touches the desk. The 
gauges are then to be turned upward and out of the way, as 
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about 60° with the blackboard, the springs on the upper side. 
To rule the board for music, remove one crayon from either 
end; for bookkeeping, remove three crayons, as in illustration 
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Fig. 2 Fig 3 
three. Care should be taken to press on the ruler sufficiently 
to make all the crayons mark. 
Crayons are removed by pulling through the lower or 
smaller end of the tube. 


Studies in Native Woods. 


The Milton Bradley Company, of Springfield, Mass., have 
a series of “ Studies in Native Woods,” intended to aid in the 
study of familiar trees. There are sixteen sets, each one con- 
sisting of a lithographed card, showing the leaf, flower, fruit, 
and full tree, in their natural colors, framed in the wood of 
the tree described. In addition, two tablets of the wood, cut 
to show the side and end of the grain, are mounted on the 
card. A pamphlet giving a description of each of the sixteen 
trees, and describing the method of sawing, finishing, and 
polishing the wood, accompanies the studies. 


Items trom the School Supply Field. 


Frost and Adams Co.’s “Catalogue of Artists’ Materials and 
Mathematical Instruments ” is a volume of 200 pages, describ- 
ing and illustrating almost every possible want of the teacher 
of art, in its many branches. A convenient patent-folding 





















Patent Folding Drawing Tabie.—M’f’d by Frost & Adams Co.,-Boston. 


drawing-table, described in the catalogue, is in successful use 
in The School Journal office. (Frost & Adams Co., 37 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass.) 


T. Y. Crowell & Company’s new catalogue for 1897-8 is 
more specially attractive by numerous fine portraits of stand- 
ard authors, accompanied by fac-similes of the autograph of 
each. Here are a few on the list: Thomas Carlisle, Charles 
Dickens, George Eliot, Richard T. Ely, George D. Herron, 
Victor Hugo, Washington Irving, Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
The same firm issues an attractive “ Fall Announcement,” re- 
plete, with handsome specimen illustrations from new and 
standard books. Write to T. Y. Crowell & Co.. New York 
and Boston. 


The New York city high schools are not fully enrolled and 
organized, and are being equipped as rapidly as possible. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have received the full orders for 
algebras, Wells’ “‘ Essentials” having been selected. 


The annual catalogue of Laird & Lee, Chicago, is a neatly 
gotten-up pamphlet of 35 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
This fall ends the first decade of the history of this house. 
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Despite the business depression, its affairs are in a satisfac- 
tory condition. In celebrating their first jubilee, the firm 
thank their patrons for past favors, and pledge themselves to 
renewed efforts to give satisfaction. 







“ How to Disinfect” is the title of a little pamphlet issued 
by the American and Continental Sanitas C>., 642 West ssth 
street, New York city. The chapter on disinfecting floors 
and walls is worth the attention of school officers. The price 
is ten cents. 


The Illustrated Trade Catalogue of Thomas Nelson & Sons’ 
publications, Union square, New York city, contains their 
new series of teachers’ Bibles, prayer books, hymnals, juve- 
nile, miscellaneous, and standard works, Sunday-school cards, 
and toy books. Specimen pages from their distinctive edi- 
tions of Bibles are helpful to those purchasing by mail. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
issued an ingeniously-devised circular, showing “ Our Juve- 
nile Class” at work on the machines. Thirty-seven photo- 
graphs of little people, of all nationalities, and in pretty cos- 
tumes are given. 


Day’s Atomic Chart shows the atomicities of all the ele- 
ments, together with the names, chemical symbols, equivalent 
and atomic weights. It is prepared and published for the use 
of students of chemistry by Willard G. Day, Baltimore, Md. 


Hinds & Noble are sending out to teachers 100,000 of their 
new catalogues of general school books of all publishers, 
second-hand and new. They will esteem it a favor to be noti- 
fied by any teacher who may fail to receive a copy. 


Souvenir of the A. W. Faber Co. 


In Germany, as early as 1726, lead-pencils were manufac- 
ured, in a small way, out of the newly-discovered mineral, 
plumbago. Thirty-five years later, the now celebrated Faber 
pencil makers began their work. During successive genera- 
tions of the Faber family, the business underwent important 
changes, the production of the pencils being characterized 
with increasing improvements. In 1843 an agency was estab- 
lished in the United States, and later in Paris, London, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and the Orient, Australia, and South America. 

Branching out from the sole creation of the lead-pencil, the 
firm, now so celebrated, under the name of A. W. Faber & 
Co., manufactured copying inks, pastels, writing slates, slate- 
pencils, graduated wooden scales, triangles, and mathemati- 
cal rulers. A “ Historical Sketch” of the A. W. Faber Com- 
pany, from its inception to the present day has just been 
issued, and is an interesting story of this enterprising, pro- 
gressive, and successful house. The letter press is handsome- 
ly illustrated, with seventeen full-page colored plates, in which 
the process of manufacturing is exhibited. An etched por- 
trait of the late head of the firm occupies the frontispiece. 


Anti-Dust Floor Dressing. 


Anti-Dust is an invention intended to banish dust from the 
floors of school buildings, offices, etc. It is a scientific combin- 
ation of oils, which penetrate deeply into the wood, and is there- 
fore a preservative of floors. There is almost a perceptible mois- 
ture, which kills the dust as soon as it reaches the floor, and pre 
vents its rising even when the room is being swept. It is never 
gummy or sticky, however, even when drying, and if necessary 
the floor may be used at once. 

The durability of Anti-Dust depends upon the condition of the 
floor, and the amount of wear it receives. Ordinarily one ap- 
plication will last from three to six months. It may be applied 
to hard or soft wood with the same results. If the floor is new, 
the preparation will keep it so; if it is old, worn places can be 
touched up and made to look like the rest. It does not darken 
the floor so much as hard oil finish. 

The floor should be clean before applying Anti-Dust; the 
cleaner the floor the better will be the result. For applying use 
a clean mop or cloth, andfput on freely, but evenly, going over it 
with a dry mop, rubbing in well. A gallon will cover from 400 
to 600 square feet of surface. 

For further particulars address J. H. Harris, 600 Grand avenue: 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Reading Charts. 


Child-Life Chart, 


“The Child-Life Reading and Education 
Chart,” by Mary E. Burt. (Ginn & Co.), sup- 
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plies reading matter, which is properly graded 
and phonetically arranged, but it also makes use 
of the child’s surroundings to develop its power 
of perception, observation, concentration, mem- 
ory, and will. By means of easy conversation 
with the teacher, reinforced by blackboard 
work, the child is unconsciously put in posses- 
sion of words. He recognizes print before he 
knows that print is what he is trying to master, 
and the use of script is acquired almost uncon- 
sciously, his mind being employed with the 
thought to be expressed, rather than in the 
mode of expression. 

The lessons are arranged phonetically to a 
great extent, and are so graded that the vocabu- 
lary averages about a word a day for the school 
year. Much attention is paid to word building, 
and reviews in which old words are repeated in 
new sentences. 

In order to familiarize the child with the best 
literature, a number of classic poems and stories 
are supplied. Suggestions for the study of such 
elementary number lessons as may be correlated 
with the lessons are given on each page. Prac- 
tical suggestions for hand work and color work 
are also given. 

The chart contains about one hundred and 
fifty illustrations, more than thirty of which are 
copies of great works of art. Among these are 
Millet’s Gleaners, La Rolle’s Sheep and Shep- 
herdess, Raphael’s Madonna de Tempi, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ Angel Choir. All of the 
sketches to illustrate nature studies were done 
from life, and at its first hand. While preparing 
this work, Miss Burt made three visits to Eur- 
ope, visiting the art galleries and the schools. 
She has spent five years working on this chart, 
assisted by her publishers, who have spared 
nothing which could forward her work. 

The chart, which contains 50 pages, is printed 
on tinted rope-manilla paper, and illustrated in 
black and colors. The size of the paper is 30x36 
inches. Ginn & Company are the publishers. 
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Spring has come! 4 


The winds grow sweeter 
Day by day. 
Spring is here! 

The fields have seen her, 


ing greener, greener. 


March came in like a lamb. 
March went out like a lamb. 


Tooke’s Reading Chart. 


The Reading Chart, by Miss Mary E. Tooke, is not only 
intended to teach children to read, but it is an aid to nature 





FIRST WEEK 


Will you have an apple? 
if you, please, | 
The apple is round. 
The apple is meltow. 
The mellow apple is ripe! 
The apple. is sweet. 
Sunshine has made the! 
apple sweet and mellow. 


, 











Specimen page from reading chart of Miss Mary E, Tooke. 
. A. Olmsted, Chicago. 


Published by 


Specimen page from Child-Life Primary Reading and Education Chart. 


By Mary E. Burt, 
re publisned by Gion & Co, 


study and the cultivation of patriotism. The chart covers the 
entire work of the school year. One page is devoted to each 
week of the month, and treats of the different phases of nature 
rominent at that time—either plant or animal life—while the 
ast page of each month reviews the month’s work. The 
value of this continuous work in quickening observation and 
exerting a wholesome influence on the chaftacter will be ob- 
vious to the teacher. The dominant idea is to associate the 
first feading lessons with the natural life daily surrounding 
the child’s life during its most impressionable period; thus the 
child gains ideas of value, and retains naturalness of expres- 
sion. 

The motive of the chart is to lead teacher and children to 
a more intimate acquaintance with the woods and fields, to a 
closer observation of the natural life about them, and so to a 
general love of nature. To this end, the illustrations of 
fruits, flowers, animals, and other objects are colored true to 
life. 

The reading matter is original, and has special reference 
to the illustrations. It is given in large, plain type, and in 
handsome vertical script. ? ’ 

The paper is of a fine quality of manilla stock, coated white, 
bringing out the colored illustrations in beautiful contrast. 
The chart contains forty-five lithographed sheets, each sheet 
26x36 inches, mounted on a standard of new and improved 
pattern. 

The publisher is W. A. Olmsted, 215 and 217 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Normal Primary Reading Charts. 


The Primary Reading Charts of the Normal Course in Read- 
ing have been prepared to meet the demand for material for 
use with beginners. The charts are arranged for use in im- 
mediate connection with blackboard work, and to a large ex- 
tent, may be made to take the place of such work, thus saving 
the time of the teacher. , | 

The subject matter has been judiciously chosen and care- 
fully arranged. The words used are mainly those which form 
a part of the vocabulary of the average child of six 
or seven years. New words are introduced gradually 
in accordance with the thoughts the ‘words convey. 
In order to provide for the development of words ac- 
cording to simplicity of form, several pages of the chart 
are devoted to word building, thus adding largely to the 
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number of words presented in the reading lessons. The charts 
were prepared to teach children to read; all other thoughts 
were made subservient to this; hence the large amount of 
reading matter furnished. 

A special feature is the provision for drill in the enunciation 
of consonant words. While vowel sounds are secured with 
comparative ease, the rendering of the various consonant ele- 
ments requires greater care and patient drill. 

Another valuable feature is the page devoted to color and 
form, which cannot fail to appeal to teachers. 

The authors of these charts are Miss Emma J. Todd, form- 
erly training teacher in the public schools of Aurora, IIl., and 
W. B. Powell, superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C. 

The script was drawn by Prof. D. H. Farley, one of the au- 
thors of the “ Normal Review System of Writing.” 











































































See my black pony. 








I see a boy. 
I see a black pony. 


Exact representation of Chart No Il. of Primary Readirg Charts, Nor- 
ma! Course in Reading. Reduced by photography. Size of Chart, a9 x 
38 inches. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
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The charts come in forty-eight numbers, beautifully illustrat- 
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ed, and printed on superior rope-manilla paper. 
For particulars, address the publishers, Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


Butler’s New Reading Charts. 


E. H. Butler & Co. publish also another set of reading charts 
in 36 numbers. By the glan of gradation each chart increases 
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Specimen illustration from Butler's Reading Charts. 


the pupil’s vocabulary by a limited number of new words, which 
are reproduced in script and diacritically marked. Every fifth 
chart is a review lesson in which the words previously learned are 
arranged in new combination. The charts are clearly printed on 
fine paper, and beautifully illustrated. 


Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 


These were the pioneer charts for teaching reading to begin 
ners. These charts may be used as an introduction to any series 
of reading books. In each new lesson a single sound is added, 
and is used in sentences, associated with a pleasing picture. It 
It is next to impossible for a child to read a lesson from one of 
these charts in a humdrum style. The thoughts are so natural 


that they almost “say themselves.” 


Beautifully engraved script lessons have been added, and a 
supplement contains a graded series of drawing lessons. 





I can see en OX. 
An ox can see. @ man. 
A man can see me. 

oo a 
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This cut represents Monroe's Charts mounted on a serviceable stand or 


tripod, which may be readily moved to any part of the school-room. 
This tripod is furnished with each set of Charts without extra charge. 
Published by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 


The size and number of the Monroe charts has lately been in- 
creased. There are 58 separate charts, 25x34 inches in size, 
beautifully printed on manilla parchment paper with large, clear 
ype, made expressly for the purpose, illustrated with pictures 

rawn especially for these lessons, and are compactly bound. 
They can be seen from all parts of the school-room. 
For particulars address E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Books Under Way. 


American Book Company. 


Astronomy for Beginners, by David P. Todd, M. A., Ph.D., professor 
of astronomy and director of the observatory, Amherst college, is designed 
for students in high schools, and academies preparatery schools. It 
is a simple, scientific practical and interesting text-book fulJy illustrated 
and thoroughly up-to-date. 

Natural Advanced Geography, by Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S. 
Based on new and thoroughly sound ideas of teaching. This book, like the 
Elementary Geography of the same series will present important novel 
features unknown to other text-books on this subject and which, it is be- 
lieved, will commend themselves to all progressive educators. 

Dix Contes Nouveaux, edited with notes and vocabulary by C. Fontaine, 
director of French instruction in Washington City schools. A collection 
of stories from the writings of Thuriet, Blacke, Halevy, Rameau, Chotel, 
Veron. Cheneviere, France, Coppee, and Ariehe. This is the latest addi- 
tion to the successful series of Modern French Texts which now includes 
Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, Parts'I. and II.; Mairet’s La Tache du 
Petit Pierre ; Nodier's Le Chien de Brisquet ; Woodward's Racine’s iphi- 
genie and the volume mentioned above. 

Ward's Graded Course in Penmanship and Spelling, will be puolished in 
two sizes, large and small, six numbers of each size. 

Dana's Text-Book of Geology, complete aod thorough revision of this 
standard work for high schools, academies, and colleges. 

pean Cryopaedia, by C, W. Gleason, master in Roxbury Latin 
school. 

The new and in every way admirable series of Eclectic School Readings, 
will shortly be extended by the addition of Clarke's Story of A2neas, and 
' larke’s Story of Caesar. 

Lessing's Minna Von Barnhelm, by M. B, Lambert, instructor in 
German, Boys’ high school, Brooklyn, N. Y., is to be added to the well 
known Modern German Texts, which have become so popular with 
teachers and students of German. 

Latin Prose Composition, by C. C. Dodge, instructor in Salem, Mass., 
high school, and H. A. Tuttle, instructor in Brooklyn Polytechnic institute. 

A_ new series of writing-books in the vertical style is in preparation 
by Professor C. C. Curtiss, for twenty-four years principal of the Curtiss 
Commercial Schools of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The series will com- 
prise six numbers. . 

School Reading by Grades. Seven numbers of this remarkable series 
of school readers have already been issued, and the eighth volume which 
will complete the series will be published immediately. For the conven- 
ience of graded schools and for ali others who prefer them in that form, 
the first seven numbers of the series will also be pubjished in five vol- 
umes corresponding to the regular five book series of school books on 
reading. 

Geographical Nature Study, by Fiank Owen Payne, principal, public 
school, Gen Cove, N. Y., 1s an elementary text-book designed to precede 
the regular series of schoo] books on this subject. 

Stories of Ohio, by William Dean Howells, and Stories of Indiana, by 
Maurice Thompson are nearly ready and will be published in the new 
series of State Histories which at present includes Stockton’s Stories of New 
Jersey, Joel Chandler Harris's Stories of Geo'ga, and J. R. Musick‘s 
Stories of Missouri These state histories by eminent authors are attract- 
ing wide attention not only for their literary qualities but also for the 
attractive appearance of each volume mechanically and artistically. The 
anions by leading artists are characteristic of the localities which they 

epict. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


Freshman Composition, by Henry G. Pearson; with introduction, by 
Arlo Bates, professor of English in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Manual for college classes. Cloth. About 150 pages. 

Tennyson's Enoch Arden, Locksley Hall, and Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After, by Calvin S. Brown, Vanderbilt university. Cloth. [llustrated, 

DeQuincey's Flight of a Tartar Tribe, edited by Professor G. A. Wau- 
chope of the University of lowa. Illustrated. Cloth. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books 1 and 2, with selections from the later 
books, edited by A. P. Walker, master in the English high school of 
Boston, Mass. Cloth. Illustrated. 

From September to June With Nature. A Reader for first and second 
year pupils, by Minetta L. Warren, of Detroit, Mich. Illustrated. Boards. 
. Roger Ascham’s Schole-Master. Volume 32 in Heath’s Pedagogical Li- 

rary. 

Thompson’s Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster, 
Pecagogical Library. 

Experimental and Practical Physiology, by B. P. Colton, professor im the 
Illinois State normal university. A practical guide for the laboratory study 
of physiology in high schools, normal schools and colleges. Illustrated. 

lot 


Volume 33 in Heath's 


The Herbartian Psychology Applied to Education. A series of essays 
on practical pedagogics, by John Adams, principal of the Aberdeen free 
training school. Heath’s Pedagogical Library, Volume 31. 

A ‘Course in Experimental Psychology. By E. C. Sanford, professor in 
Clarke university, Worcester, Mass. A revised and enlarged edition. 

Veltaire’s Prose Selections, with introduction and notes, by Professor Cohn 
and Dr. Woodard, of Columbia university, New York. 

Goethe's Faust. Part II. Edited by Calvin Thomas, professor in Col- 
umbia university New York. 

Moser’s Der Bibliothekar, with introduction and notes, by B. W. Wells, 
professor in the University of the South. 

An Elementary, Scientific French Reader, by Professor Pauline Mari- 
ette-Davies, 

Chateaubriand's Atala, with introduction and notes, by Professor Kuhns, 
of Wesleyan university. 

Spyri's Moni Der Gzissbub, with notes, 


The Macmillan Co. 


Elements of Grammar, by Geurge R. Carpenter, professor of rhetoric 
and Engl:sh composition in Columbia university. Author of Exercises in 
English Composition and Rhetoric. 

A Students’ History of the Uuited States, by Edward Channing, professor 
of history in Harvard university. Author of The United States, 1765-1865. 
Cambridge Historical Series Fully illustrated with maps, portraits, etc. 

Cameos from English History, Ninth Series, by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Globe 8vo. 

A History of Rome for Beginners, by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
author of A History of Rome, etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
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There has long been needed a text-book on Roman history which is suited 
to the present requirements of the college entrance cxamuinations. At one 
time the so-ca!led primers of the history of Greece and Rome supplied all 
that was considered necessary for a student to know before entering coliege, 
and it has been difficult since to find a text-book at once brief enough for 
the Jimited tyme which the high school student can give to the subject, and 
full enough for use according to mode"n methods of teaching. Admirably 
suited to the use of high schools and college preparatory schools is this Short 
History of Rome by E. S. Shuckburgh, whose larger work on The History 
of Rome tothe Batt'e of Actium is already so well known. The Short 
History is well supplied with maps, plans and a few illustrations. Each 
chapter is preceded by a brief topical outline which is carried through the 
chapter also in paragraph headings. The last chapter contains a notice- 
able summary of the condition of the Roman empire under Augustus, with 
a brief sketch of the study of literature and art under his protection, and 
the influence he extended over his wide dominion. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Functiens, by James Harkness, 
associate professor of mathematics at Bryn Mawr college, and Frank Mor- 
ley, professor of mathematics at Haverford college, authors of A treatise 
on the Theory of Functions. 

Differential Equations, by J. M. Page, adjunct professor of mathematics 
at the University of Virginia. 

Infinitesimal Analy-is. Differential and Integral Calculus of Functions 
of Real Arguments, by William B. Smith, professor of mathematics in the 
Tulane university, New Orleans ; past professor of mathematics in Missouri 
State university, Columbus, Mo. Author of Introductory Modern Geometry 
of the point, Ray and Circle. Vol, I. 

This volume treats rather fulyy and in a modern spirit the Elementary 
Theory and Applications of the Calculus, so as to meet the wants of under- 
graduates in general, while fitting and stimulating the few to press on into 
differential equations and the Theory of Functions. More than usual at- 
tention has been given to hyperbolic tunctions, maxima and minima, oper- 
ators, tortuous curves, partial derivatives, multiple integration, Jacobians, 
gamma-functions, ete. 

The Pruning Book, by L. H. Bailey, professor of horticulture, Cornell 
university. 

The Dawn of Astronomy, a study of the temple worship and mythology 
of the arcient Egyptians, by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. Author of The 
Chemistry of the Sun, Eiementary Lessons in Astronomy, etc. With 
many illustrations New and cheaper edition. $2.50. 

A Text-Book of Entomology, by A. S. Packard, professor of zoology and 
geology in Brown un:versity. 

It will meet a large demand in all parts of the world, as it brings together 
as nowhere else, and with great skill, a vast digested mass of information 
in every field of entomological research. There is nothing like it im any 
language. It contains the latest data and emphasizes the biological side, 
now of prevailing interest, rather than the sys ematic 

Birdcraft, by Mabel Osgood Wright, author of Tommy-Anne and the 
Three Hearts, Citizen Bird, etc. New and cheaper edition, with illustra- 
tions from nature by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

‘* Even if this volume were devoid of illustrations, and depended entirely 
on its letterpress for success, it would be welcomed as an addition to Eng- 
lish literature. It 1s more than an accurate and comprehensive description 
of ali the birds one is likely to find in an extended search. It 1s also an in- 
troduction to them and their haunts, so enticingly written that the reader at 
once falls in love with them and becomes an enthusiast in their pursuit.— 
‘* Evening Telegraph,” Philadelphia. 

Life Histories of American Insects, by Clarence M. Weed, D. S. C., pro- 
fessor of zoology and entomology, New Hampsbire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanical Arts, and associate editor of the ‘‘ American Natural- 
ist.” With many illustrations, full page plates and smaller cuts in the 
text. 

In this book the author has brought together a series of sketches of the 
life histories of a considerable number of the most interesting American in- 
sects. The life of each is described in a plain and simple manner, with as 
little techuical phraseology as may be ; a large number of illastrations help 
to render the text more clear. Among the insects treated of, the giant 
water bugs, tiger beetles, click beetlec, crickets, grasshoppers, the army 
worm, the cecropia moth, various leaf miners, wasps and hornets may be 
mentioned as well as the ichneumon flies, plant lice, spiders and ground 
spiders. 

The book will help to introduce young readers to entomology, and is 
likely’to prove particularly helpful to teachers of nature studies. It is one 
of the books available for use as scientific supplementary reading. 


University Publishing Company. 
Standard Literature Series. 

Robinson Crusée illustrated, single number, edited by Dr. Edward R. 
Shaw, New York university, 1244 cents, paper ; cloth, 20 cents. 

Ivanhoe (condensed) double number, 20 cents, paper ; 30 cents, c'oth. 

Poems of Knightly Adventures, single number, 1244 cents; cloth, 20 
cents. This number includes four complete poems with notes, by Prof. 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D., Union col'ege, Schenectady, N. Y , viz. 
—Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lowell’s Vis n of Sir Launfal, Mac- 
aulay’s Horatius, and Matthew Arnold s Sohrab and Rustum. 

Water-Witch, condensed, by Cooper, doubie number, with notes and 
historical introduction Colonial history of New York and Long Island near 
beginning of the 18th century. Paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Selections from L’Hommo.d's Viri Romz, and Cornelius Nepos, edited 
by John T. Buchanap, principal of Boys’ Classical high school, New York 
city, and R. A, Minckwitz, teacher of Latin and Greek, Central high school, 
Kansas City, Mo. Price, 60 cents. 

Modern Book-keeping. Single and Double Entry, by J. L. Montgomery, 

instructor in book-keeping in the Columbia Grammar school, New York 
city. 240 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 80 cents. 
This book is intended for high schools, academies, and the upper grades 
of grammar schools, and will be found so simple and well arranged that it 
can be used successfully by teachers who have had little or no previous ex- 
perience in teaching the subject. 

Blank Books to accompany Montgomery's Modern Book-keeping: Day 
Book, Sa’es Book, Journal, Cash Book, Bill Book, and Ledger. Price, per 
set of six books, 60 cents. . 

Reed and Kellogg's Higher Lessons in English and Word Building, 
462 pages. Price 68 cents. The chapter on word-building gives work in 
mee. or stems, prefixes and suffixes, and a brief history of the English 
anguage. 
Maynard's English Classic Series : : 

No. 187. Curtis’s The Public Duty of Educated Men. Price, 12 cents. 

‘* 188-189. Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales. Price, 24 cents. 

(Continued on page 34.) 























































































Notes of New Books. 


As might be expected from the author of a “History of the 
People of the United States” the new “School History of the 
United States” by John Bach McMaster, just issued by the 
American Book Company, is exceptionally rich in facts and des- 
criptions illustrating the social and industrial development of the 
American people. At the same time the important events and 
periods in our political history are treated with great clearness 
and ability—no detail necessary to a proper understanding of a 
particular subject being lost sight of, yet all so grouped as to give 
in each instance a comprehensive view. The work is rendered 
still stronger for school purposes by succinct groupings of the 
main facts in particular periods and places of our political de- 
velopment, so brought into the text that the pupil may get as in a 
nut shell a view of the particular subject he is studying, The 
book, which contains about 500 pages, neatly printed, abounds in 
many excellent maps, some of them—notably those illustrating 
the Oregon and Maine boundary line disputes—being of excep- 
tional interest. How the people have ootied. thought and lived 
note | the different periods of our history, and our marvelous 
growth in invention and material prosperity are strikingly sug- 
one in many fine illustrations scattered throughout the book. 

he last chapter contains an account of the recent financial de- 
pression, with a statement of causes and results, of the election 
of President McKinley and of the adoption of the new tariff. 
Nota little value is added to the book by the outline summaries 
of important events following the different chapters. The price 
is $1.00. (American Book Genwene> 











The almost simultaneous appearance of Prof. George 
Hempl’s “ German Orthography and Phonology,” and Prof. 
Hermann Paul’s “German Dictionary” will mark a new 
era in the German instruction of this country. The former 
accounts for the present form and pronunciation of the lan- 
guage by pointing out the principles of its development; the 
atter adopts the same method to explain the present mean- 
ing of German words. 


Prof. Hempl’s work is of particular interest, because it is 
the first book of such importance that has appeared in our 
country on this subject. The first volume elaborates the 
principles, which have had an influence in shaping our pres- 
ent language. The second volume, which is announced for 
the near future, is to consist of a word list, in which the pro- 
nunciation of every word is to be given exactly in phonetic 
transcription. Every irregularity will be marked, and a text 
reference will refer the student to some principle set forth in 
the first volume, which will adequately explain the same. 


In order to account properly for present usage, the author 
has very largely presented the subject historically. In ac- 
cordance with this plan, the first chapter is devoted to the his- 
tory of the German alphabet. This will be received kindly 
by all who have had occasion to work with older German 
texts. In addition to compiling the most interesting facts 
that were known on this subject, Prof. Hemp! has thrown new 
light on a form, which he calls Half Gothic, and which he 
shows to be a natural development of the strict Gothic. 


In determining the present orthography, the writer has not 
only made use of historical grammar, but has taken into ac- 
count the various official spellers of the German governments, 
and has shown the main lines of divergence. Dialectal differ- 
ences are carefully noted; especially when they have any in- 
fluence upon high German. 

The vexed subject of capitals has received a similarly in- 
clusive treatment. The views of the different schools are pre- 
sented, and the part that the development of words has played 
is explained. What is said on the subject of punctuation is 
particularly important, because the difference between Ger- 
man and English usage is emphasized. 

In phonology, the author has based his work upon princi- 
ples agreed to by the most eminent scholars. e deserves 
special credit for compiling and applying these principles so 
successfully to the language of to-day. 

The exceedingly intricate subject of word and _ sentence 
stress is treated at length, and here again Prof. Hempl has 
many new things to offer. This chapter makes the book es- 
pecially helpful to foreigners, for to them there is nothing as 
puzzling as the shifting of stress, when there is apparently 
no reason for the same. Wherever shifting of stress occurs 
the author has noted the fact carefully, and has referred to the 
principles, which together, or through cross influence, cause 
it. 

But there are other reasons why this book commends it- 
self to English students and teachers. The author has a wide 
knowledge of English and American dialects, and, wherever 
feasible, he has explained the German by means of the Eng- 
lish. In the foot notes he frequently calls attention to the 
errors which English-speaking persons are liable to make 
when learning German, and many practical hints are given, 
which will aid the learner in producing sounds that are pe- 
culiar to German. 
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It appeals, however, to the language teacher in general, by 
offering an interesting, yet fairly comprehensive introduction 
to the subject of phonetics. It calls attention to the value 
of historical grammar (vid. Report of Committee of Ten on 
Teaching of English) by applying -— eo deduced from 
that subject to our present speech. he excellent system of 
cross references makes the book an admirable one tor those 
who approach these subjects for the first time. 


On the whole, this work, together with its German com- 
panion, will do much to remove the stigma which now so 
justly rests on much of our language work. These books will 
place into the hands of the teacher the material necessary to 
enable him to account for language phenomena, instead of 
making dogmatic statements about them. 

Paul H. Grummann. 

Indianapolis. 


The Riverside Literature Series has had a vast influence in the 
development of a taste for our national literature. But the student's 
culture should be wider than that; hence the publication by the 
same firm of a series of translations of great world poems. Our 
readers will remember that Bryant's “ Iliad” lately appeared: we 
now have “The Azneid of Virgil.” by Christopher P. Cranch. This 
has been called the best translation of Virgil’s great epic ; it gives 
the narrative in smooth blank verse, the translator showing a poet’s 
appreciation of the niceties of language of the Roman bard. 
This book will be a valuable addition to the collection of those 
who cannot study Virgil in the original. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Crown 8vo, $1.00, net.) 


One of the greatest works of French fiction is “Les Miser- 
ables,” by that incomparable master, Victor —, The story 
of Jean Valjean has been taken from this by Sara E. Wiltse and 
edited for young people. It is a study of character—the devel- 
opment of a victim of social disorder, toiling in the galleys, into 
the good citizen and philanthropist. The book is issued in the 
series of Classics for Children, and is neatly bound in boards 
with cloth back. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The object of the “ Analytic Geometry” of P. A. Lambert, 
M.A., instructor in mathematics, Lehigh university, is to fur- 
nish a natural, but thorough introduction to the principles 
and applications of this branch of mathematical science for 
students who have a fair knowledge of elementary geometry, 
algebra, and trigonometry. The presentation is descriptive 
rather than formal. The numerous problems are mainly 
numerical, and are intended to give familiarity with the 
method of analytic geometry rather than to test the student’s 
ingenuity in guessing riddles. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 


The learning of spelling will be made much easier by the 
use of the “ Advanced Speller,” by Rebecca S. Pollard, orig- 
inator of the synthetic method of teaching reading. It is de- 
signed to give pupils the power to pronounce and spell words 
independently and correctly; to train them to habits of not- 
ing with accuracy the component parts of a word, and, with- 
out reference to the dictionary, to form an opinion of its cor- 
rect pronunciation. The rule is given along, with a selected 
list of words illustrating it, so that the forms of the words are 
impressed on the memory. For the details of the method, we 
refer the reader to the book itself. (The Western Publishing 
House, Chicago, II.) 


The poetry of nature—that is what children enjoy, and to a 
large extent understand; as one may prove by referring to his 
own childhood days. A reader entitled “Nature in Verse,” by 
Mary I. Lovejoy, compiled for the lower grades of schools, is 
composed of selections from many writers. It is intended to 
cover the first four years of school work, and will make the 
pupil acquainted with a large part of the poetical literature on 
this subject. The selections have been carefully graded, with 
a view to,adapting them to the varying ages and needs of those 
who will use this book. A division has been made into songs 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter, plants, flowers, insects, 
birds, clouds and wind, rain and snow, and other phenomena 
from the subject of diverse poems by different authors. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) 


The Romans were the most masterful people of ancient times, 
else how could they have extended their sway from an insignif- 
cant city over all Italy and finally over the entire civilized world? 
In spite of the intellectuality of the Greeks they lacked the qual- 
ities of rulers. The Romans are in many respects like the mod- 
ern English. What was the secret of the Romans’ success ? It 
must be sought in their personal qualities and mode of life, a full 
description of which is found in the volume of the Chautauqua 
Reading Circle series, entitled “Roman Life in Pliny’s Time, 
by Maurice Pellison, translated from the French by Maud W il- 
kinson, with an introduction by Frank Justus Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Roman civilization was then at its height. 
and it isdescribed minutely, and yet in a way that will interest 
and instruct. The many beautiful illustrations add greatly to the 
value of the book. (Flood & Vincent, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago.) 
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Letter's. 


Individual Expression. 





It was the fortune of the writer, not long ago, to visit 
a school building in a town which is famed throughout 
the country for its schools. Four grades were visited, 
the first, second, third, and ninth, and four hours spent 
in those four grades. Lessons in writing, reading, 
arithmetic, language, grammar, and botany were ob- 
served, and it was only during the last seven minutes 
of the visit to the ninth grade that the visitor heard a 
single expressien of individual opinion or thought from 
a single pupil. Of course, it may have been a mere 
‘ happen-so, and the pupils may be in the habit of ex- 
pressing themselves freely concerning the subject mat- 
ter of their lessons, but certain it is that they did not 
so express themselves that morning. 

The teachers talked more or less, and the pupils 
read, solved problems, recited aritlimetical rules and 
grammatical rules, placed apostrophes, and wrote from 
copies, but until the teacher of the ninth grade asked 
her pupils each to give back to her one thought from 
the chapter which she had just read aloud, not one ut- 
terance from one pupil had shown the ability to con- 
struct an English sentence. 

In forty-eight hours of visiting, spent in schools of 
good repute, where the new education is popularly 
supposed to dwell, but very little language which ex- 
pressed the individual thoughts of pupils has been 
heard, until the higher grammar grades were reached. 

The children read, and nothing was said about what 
they read. They studied spelling lessons, and defined 
the words by meaning synonyms, which their books 
furnished. If the teacher asked for a sentence contain- 
ing a particular word they gave a phrase and sat down. 
They observed buds and blossoms, and answered the 
teacher’s somewhat lengthy monologue by words or 
sentences, which were wrong, because, although they ex- 
pressed the speaker’s general meaning clearly enough, 
they did not employ the grammatical form required 
by the questions as put. 

Now, a good deal of the business of this life is car- 
ried on by means of speech. Conversational powers 
are not a luxury for the rich, by any means, but an ab- 
solute necessity for all social grades. This truth would 
seem to be self-evident. 

Then, too, all children cannot learn to speak proper- 
ly at home. Children from homes where they hear 
poor English, or a foreign language, must learn to use 
English correctly at school. It is not enough for them 
to hear correct English; they must speak it aloud for 
themselves, and accustom their ears to the sound of 
their own voices, using something besides the jargon 
which they employ at home and in the playground, for 
the purpose of expressing their thoughts. 

If practice in oral expression is necessary to the suc- 
cessful requirement of a knowledge of a foreign tongue 
it is certainly necessary for the acquirement of fluency 
in the native language, as well. 

All well-arranged courses of study now recognize 
the need for such practice, and provide for it. Pupils 
are expected (by the makers of the courses of study) 
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to express themselves freely concerning nature work, 
reading lessons, and number lessons. The courses of 
study issued by every one of the cities and towns in 
which the forty-eight hours, before mentioned, were 
spent, specifically state that pupils are expected to so 
express themselves, and that they are to be encour- 
aged at all times to put their thoughts into words. 

What is the matter? Who can tell? Promotion 
time looming ever nearer, perhaps, when a certain pro- 
portion of the pupils must be promoted, to make room 
for their successors; or the general indefiniteness of re- 
sults, so far as any instruction in oral language goes; 
or, and this is a most important factor, the extreme 
difficulty which every teacher experiences in holding 
the attention of a large class of primary children dur- 
ing a lesson in oral language. 

The reasons partially explain, but they do 
not, by any means, excuse the lack of individual ex- 
pression of thought, in spoken language, by the pupils 
of our schools. 


Quincy, Mass. Mabel Ellery Adams. 


- 
“Freedom in Promotion.” 


A Rejoinder. 


Wm. H. Shearer’s spicy letter in Zhe School Journal 
of September 18 is perused with much pleasure ; and 
permit me to say that there is nothing that more po- 
tently conduces to my happiness, than to stand knee 
deep in the agitated waters of educational discussion; 
while from the slimy waters of the stagnant pool of 
pedagogical self-sufficiency, I flee, as from the plague. 

Begging the gentleman’s permission to regret that 
there is nothing so uncertain as certainty, 1 wish first 
to correct his impression as to my identity. I am so 
fortunate as to be a — woman ; wof a man. 

Again the gentleman says: 

“I regret that he forgot to refer to his earlier articles 
on the subject.” Allow me to explain that I had never 
written any formal articles upon the subject, to which 
I might refer; and that I did not claim to have origi- 
nated the idea of “freedom in promotions,” “ close 
classification,” etc., of which I spoke; I said that such 
a plan had been encouraged by the superintendent, 
and quite freely practiced ;—or to that effect. (I re 
gret that I have not a copy of the letter, for reference.) 


’ Yet, while I have written no formal paper upon the 


subject, it has been a point of discussion at principals’ 
meetings many times during the last twenty years ; 
and the thoughts generated, all along the line of those 
twenty years, by principals and superintendents, have 
been crystallized by the superintendent in the follow- 
ing, chipped from the “annual report of the public 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., 1892-93” : 

STICKING IN THE GRADES. 


There are certain miry places, apparently, in the grade work. 
In order to bring this matter more especially to the attention 


of the principals, it was decided that an item in the 
term report containing a time element should be 
included. Under the present arrangement, the time 


allotted for completing a year’s work is nine months. 
There are occasionally adverse conditions, which may prolong 
this time limit. For the average teacher with average chil- 
dren, the time prescribed is sufficient in which to do the work 
if it is properly parceled out. But when the children are ir- 
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regular in attendance, or do not come up from the. lower 
teacher well prepared, or there is a large influx of pupils from 
the outside, it is then a difficult matter for even a skilful 
teacher to take a heterogeneous mass of pupils not well class- 
ified, and make the same progress that she could do with pu- 
pils well drilled and well graded. It is the difference between 
handling a well-disciplined regiment and a mob consisting of 
the same number of persons. A teacher, to do the most effect- 
ive work, simply organizes her pupils and puts them to work 
in the most rational manner. Notwithstanding the fact that 
a large majority of pupils make a grade each year, there are 
always found some stragglers who, for various reasons, drop 
back. The cause may be sickness, irregularity of attendance, 
inability to do the work, absence from the city, idleness,—in 
fact, almost everything one can imagine. 

To get at this matter in a tangible manner, the principals of 
the several ward schools were requested toascertain and report 
the number of pupils that had been just 9 months in a grade, 
the number twelve months, the number fifteen months, and the 
number eighteen months. Of twenty-five of the thirty-three 
schools reporting, the following is given: 6,159 pupils, just 
nine months; 1,659, twelve months; 268, fifteen months; and 
143, eighteen months. In this connection, it is also well to 
bear in mind, that the daily attendance is usually about three- 
fourths of the total enrollment. This is fairly well illustrated 
by the number of pupils nine months in a grade, and those 
who have been twelve months on the corresponding work. 

To put the case in a more practical form, of every one hun- 
dred children now in the ward schools that attended school 
last year, seventy-five have done a year’s work within the re- 


quired time—nine months; twenty required twelve months; 
three, fifteen months, and this leads up to 


INTERVALS BETWEEN CLASSES, 


There is more of confusion and darkness regarding the in- 
tervals between classes than there is concerning any other 
phase of school work. It probably results from a cloudy in- 
terpretation of the functions of the graded school system. A 
yearly interval between classes in large school systems is un- 
just. Yet, it is a fact, 1 regret to admit, that theré are many 
cities in which a procrustean method of classification prevails. 
In one of these numerous educational systems, all the pupils 
of the first or lowest grade last September entered upon the 
first year’s work; all in the second grade started at the begin- 
ning of the second year’s work, and so on up through the 
eighth grade. The interval between classes of two consecu- 
tive grades is one school year. All of a grade start at a given 
page and work along to another given page in each subject of 
study. ' 

The plan may be illustrated by a homely comparison. It is 
like a regiment of soldiers, with eight companies, starting in 
a given direction; but with intervals or spaces between com- 
panies of just two hundred days’ march. If a member of com- 
pany “A” gets lame, and cannot keep up, he falls back, and 
is picked up by company “ B.” The weak soldier of company 
“B” drops back two hundred days, and begins the march with 
company “C;” and so on down to the last, which has all the 
march before it. 

Where promotions are made every half year, the evils men- 
tioned above are greatly reduced. Yet, there are many who 
claim that yearly or half-yearly intervals are correct. Conven- 
ience is almost a god with some people. It is to me a strange 
thing that men who have watched the progress of school work 
for years would fail to see that there is but one advantage in 


keeping pupils so far apart in their classification, and that ad-' 


vantage is, in enabling the superintendent to make out, with 
little exertion, uniform questions for each class. I can dis- 
cover no other reason for this unjust method of grouping pu- 
pils. Other reasons may exist, but I cannot find them. The 
convenience of teachers, principals, and superintendents is a 
vicious thing to put against the interests of the pupils. 

Any plan of work which does not rest upon a foundation of 
common sense is not worthy of use, no matter how old or how 
new it is. Human beings are not like corn in all respects. To 

lant corn in rows is all right; but to plant children in intel- 
ectual rows, arid keep them as straight, and as well aligned for 
a year at a time, with no chance to move ahead or back, and 
then replant them the next September in the same rows, one 
year ahead, or one year behind, is too rigid a system to be 
sensible. Children do not grow so evenly as a field of corn. 

The schools of this city are run on a plan of grading which 
makes promotions come every three months, at least. No 
calamity has resulted from this. On the contrary, short inter- 
vals between classes afford an opportunity to classify the 
schools much closer than the long interval plan will permit. 
Each grade is divided into three classes: C, B, and A, the last 
named class being the highest one of the grade. Suppose a 
pupil enters upon the work of the B class of the fourth grade 
in September. If he is of average ability, and regular in at- 
tendance, in three months’ time he should be ready to enter 
upon the work of the A class of the fourth grade. Like condi- 


tions prevailing, he should be promoted into the C class of the 
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fifth grade in three months’ more time. At the énd of the 
school year of nine months he should have mastered the 
course as laid out for the B and A classes of the fourth grade 
and the C class of the fifth grade. 

Let us look into the question from the side of justice to the 
pupil. If, for any cause, he cannot keep up with the class, he 
may enter a class but three months behind without detriment 
to the class into which he goes. Again, a pupil with unusual 
powers may easily bridge over the work of a three months’ 
term; but an attempt to put him ahead a whole year would be 
liable to stretch the intellectual activity out of him. Short in- 
tervals between classes are the only means by which the 
graded school systems may maintain a close classification and 
not be procrustean. Having three classes in each grade, and 
seven grades below the high school, there are twenty-one in- 
tervals and twenty-one promotions in the ward schools. In- 
stead of having a chance at promotion once a year, our pupils 
have three chances each year. 

Children have not the power of picturing remote ends, 
There is an inspiration in close classification and frequent pro- 
motions. The reward for application to study comes often 
enough to act as a stimulus to industry. And the fear of fail- 
ure to make a term’s work every three months, brings the 
consequences of idleness and neglect to the mind of the shirk 
before it is too late for him to mend his ways. The hope of 
reward and the wholesome fear of consequences that follow 
idleness are brought within the range of pupils. The faithful 
ones move on by easy steps, and the indolent and the weak 
drop back, or rather, permit the next class below to catch up 
with them. 

In some of the largest schools, classes are frequently but six 
weeks apart. The advantage to the pupil is great. One who 
cannot attend on account of sickness or other reasons easily 
finds a class which he may enter without loss of time, or with- 
out stretching his mental powers beyond endurance. The fol 
lowing detailed account of the grading of four of our schools, 
just as they were found a few weeks before the close of the 
present year, will-aid any person to discover a méthod of grad 
ing and promoting which rests upon the belief that schools and 
grades are for the convenience and benefit of the pupils, and 
not for the ease and comfort of superintendents and principals 
It should be kept in mind that promotions from one class to 
another do not necessitate a change of rooms and teachers: 


HAMILTON SCHOOL. 


Room 1. 65 pupils in 3 divisions. 


( C class, just beginning the work at schools. 
Grade 1 2 B class, 12 weeks ahead of the C class, grade 1. 
lA class, 12 weeks ahead of the B class, grade 1. 

ROOM 2. 44 pupils in 2 divisions. 

Grade 1, A class, doing the same work as the A class, grade 1 
of room 1. 

Grade 2, C class, about six weeks ahead of A class, grade 1. 
just entering grade 2. 


Room 3. 64 pupils. in 2 divisions. 
Gaeite + $ B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 2 of room 2. 
wae 2) A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 2 of room 2. 

Room 4. 69 pupils, in 2 divisions. 


Grade 2, A class, doing the same work as the A class, grade 2 
of room 3. 
Grade 3, C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 2. 


Room 5. 66 pupils, in 2 divisions. 
Gaite 1 B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 3, of room 4. 
srade 3-) A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 3, of room 4. 


Room 6. 64 pupils, in 2 divisions. 

Grade 3, A class, doing the same work as A class, grade 3, 
room 5. 

Grade 4, C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 3. 


Room 7. 60 pupils, in 2 divisions. 
G init B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 4, of room 6. 
7race 4-) B class, advanced 6 weeks ahead of B class, grade 4. 
This class will begin on the work outlined for the last half of 


the A class, grade 4, next term. 
Room 8. 45 pupils in two divisions. 
( C class, 18 weeks ahead of B class, advanced grade 
Grade 5. 4, of room 7. : 

iB class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 5. 


NorTe.—This is a primary school. Promotions are regularly made every 
three months. _ If a pupil falls behind, he easily adjusts himself to the class 
next back ef his. Ifa pupil is specially promoted, the mental life is not 
streiched out of him. 


Believing that the foregoing extract will set Mr. 
Shearer right in regard to the working of the Kansas 
City schools, in the line of “freedom in promotions, 
allow me to sign myself, 

Gertrude T. Johnson, 


.Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Fears of Children. 


(Abstract of a lecture by President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University.) 


It is important that a good list of subjects should be 
selected for investigation in child study. Many abso- 
lutely useless questions have been sent out for re- 
search, questions altogether too general, which seem to 
try to swallow the whole child at one mouthful. You 
must specialize. You have to confine yourself to cer- 
tain ages, for the child becomes an entirely different be- 
ing at different ages. 

Some workers in certain branches believe that they 
have a perfect system, and feel that there is no need of 
further study. This is the feeling of many kindergart- 
ners. They feel that if their work agrees with Froebel 
it is all right. But we must realize that if Froebel 
were living now we would not be in the first rank. 

As regards the fears of children, it is desirable to 
make a record of the age at which each of the fears de- 
velops and show how it progresses, culminates, and 
disappears,.in relation to age with children of each 
sex. From these data, we can obtain average results. 
The symptoms and effects of fears, as well as the 
causes, must be catalogued. 

The more extreme fears are, of course, the result 
of disease. They are known as “the phobias,” and all 
are as extreme as hydrophobia. Among them are 
fear of points, glass, hair or fur, open or closed spaces, 
fire, dirt, poisons, etc. For such fears, people have to 
be treated at hospitals. 

All children pass through a perfect cataclysm of 
fears, from most of which they emerge, unharmed, 
however, so that it seems as though this were a part 
of nature’s discipline. 

One of the most common fears observed among chil- 
dren are those of hair or fur, probably, a survival of an 
ancestral fear; fear of storms, dark dresses, a nameless 
presence, animals, big men, or policemen, fear of a 
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general conflagration, fear of slipping, that they are 
being transformed into some one else or some animal, 
the bedroom fears, the fear of swallowing the tongue, 
the fear of the other sex, fear of one’s bones breaking, 
fear of one’s own toes, of the moon, of falling through 
the cracks in the floor, of eyes, of the ground engulfing 
one, of eternity, and so on. 

Girls are far more subject to fear than boys; espe- 
cially indefinite fears, fears of fears. The physical 
symptoms of some of these fears are so marked it must 
be realized that they have left their mark upon the 
child forever. They, to a great extent, lessen the joy 
of living to children who are subject to them. 

The primal cause of all these fears is overwork; they 
are overstrained, are put into such a nervous condition 
as to be easily shocked and startled. 

We speak of happy, careless childhood; but after 
reaching these returns we must realize that the phrase 
is not altogether truthful. 

Of course a great many of these fears are needless, 
but a great many are evidently inherited. So in these 
fears we have to deal with revelations which inher- 
itance has brought down to us from a remote antiquity. 

The tendency of every fear is to restrain action, and 
it might be imagined that a set of fears existing in one 
child would cause the child to be absolutely motionless. 
These fears prey upon our spinal chords. One may 
die from fear, as has occurred in the operating-room. 

One of the first forms of fear is modified secretions. 
Fear has been inoculated into animals by the transfu- 
sion of the blood of a frightened animal into an animal 
not frightened, with the result of causing the fear in 
that animal experienced by the first. 

The moral of all this is, if you have any fears, expel 
them. Physicians ask their patients who come to them 
for treatment if they have any overwhelming fears. 
These fears wreck one’s system. For this reason the 
fears should not be played upon. There is a great deal 
of pernicious folk-lore responsible for them, and T feel 
that such stories at Poe’s and Hoffman’s are culpable 
for this reason. 
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School children, especially the girls, are apt to form 
cliques. Asa result a child that is disagreeable to the 
rest by reason of some slight deformity, an unpleasant 
manner, or some peculiarity of dress, is let severely 
alone. Of course the teacher cannot prevent this en- 
tirely, but he can help. In the first,place he himself 
must show absolutely no partiality. “Never mind if it 
is a temptation to make a pet of the daintily dressed, 
well-mannered child and to push off with a curt word 
the one that is less favored. The temptation must be 
resisted. In the second place there can be little talks 
to the effect that the schoolisa place where all are 
friends and each is interested in the welfare and 
happiness of every other. Then suppose the teacher 
devote an occasional recess or a half hour before 
school to bringing together the children of the var- 
ious “sets.” A little work for all to do, perhaps a 
game or a chat on some subject of common interest 
will be an aid to the desired result. If the teacher 
is constantly on the lookout he can exert a quiet 
influence that will mean everything to the unfortunate 
child who is not welcomed in any set, 





Strange that most croakers and opponents of pro- 
gress in general should love to think themselves emu- 
lating the example of Cato when they have been 
hoisted into some position of power. They seem to 
forget that the latter gentleman placed himself 
in opposition to advancing culture only long enough 
to become convinced of the folly of trying to stop it : 
he learned Greek in his old age. The old woman in 
the fable kept on sweeping to hold back the ocean. 
There is just this difference between Cato and the 
followers of the old woman ; the latter take advantage 
of the privilege granted them by the Sage who re- 
marked that “the right to be a cussed fool is free 
from all devices human,” while Cato didn’t. 





It is a well known fact that the petty tyrants of 
schooldom are not to be found so often among super- 
intendents as among the trustees and principals of 
schools. The securing of absolute submission of all 
who happen to come under their supervision seems to 
be the ambition of many of these “bosses.” This is 
never a desirable thing but it is particularly to be de- 
plored when the “ boss” happens to be a principal or 
trustee of the ultra-conservative persuasion, deter- 
mined to squelch attempts of any progressive 
teachers. 





Owing to the pressure on our columns this week the 
list of text-books published during September and the 
department of school law must be omitted. The 


former will appear in the next issue, but it is doubtful 
if space can be found for the latter before the first 
paper in November 
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Report of Committee on Agriculture. 


Washington, D. C.—The second report of the com- 
mittee on methods of teaching agriculture has been 
sent out from the office of experiment stations of the 
United States department of agriculture. Suggestions 
are made for a four-years’ course in agriculture, the 
total number of hours to be spent in direct work, in- 
cluding the time spent in the laboratory, to be 3,600. 
The following are the general studies, with the num- 
ber of hours to be devoted to each: Algebra, 75; ge- 
ometry, 40; trigonometry, 40; physics (class-room 
work), 75; physics (laboratory work), 75; chemistry 
(classroom work), 75; chemistry (laboratory 
work), 75; English, 200; modern languages, 
340; psychology, . 60; ethics or logic, 40; polit- 
ical economy, 60; general history, 80; constitutional 
law, 50—a total of 1,285 hours. 

The additional subjects suggested for the more di- 
rect study of agriculture are, with the hours to be de- 
voted to each, the following: Agriculture, 486; horti- 
culture and forestry, 180; veterinary science, including 
anatomy, 180; agricutural chemistry, in addition to 
general requirement, 180; botany (including vegetable 
physiology and pathology), 180; zodlogy (incliding 
entomology), 120; physiology 180; geology, 120; me- 
teorology, 60; drawing, 60—a total of 1,746 hours. 

The special work in agriculture should include the 
study of agronomy,orplant production, embracing con- 


sideration of climate, soils, tillage, irrigation, 
fertilizers, drainage, plant production, and farm 
crops; zoétechny, or animal industry, embrac- 


ing principles of breeding, breeds of live stock, 
the feeding, care and management of stock; agrotech- 
ny, or agricultural technology, embracing butter-mak- 
ing and cheese-making; rural engineering, embracing 
roads, drains, irrigation systems, farm buildings, and 
machinery; rural economics, embracing history of ag- 
riculture, farm management, rural law, and farm ac- 
counts. 

The following serves to show in a general way the 
equipment required in connection with the instruction 
given in a four-years’ course: For Agronomy: Field 
trials of various crops for class demonstration; labora- 
tory for work in soil physics, pot experiments, etc., 
this laboratory to have a floor space of from 1,000 to 


2,000 square feet; collection of soils, fertilizers, plants, 
ete., for class illustration; photographs, lantern slides, 
charts, diagrams. Books of reference: For zodtech- 
ny: Live stock of different types and breeds; lecture- 
room, arranged for exhibiting live animals to class, and 
equipped with instruments of precision for weighing 
and measuring; collections of models, mounted speci- 


ments of animals, specimens of foods, etc.; lan- 
tern slides, photographs, charts, etc.; reference 
books, especially herdbooks and stock registers. 


For agrotechny: Dairy laboratory, which should 
include butter-making, cheese-making, _cheese- 
curing, pasteurizing, receiving, store, refrigerating, 
boiler and engine rooms. These should be equipped 
with all modern apparatus for testing and pasteurizing 
milk,and making butter and cheese, Forrural engineer- 
ing: College farm should illustrate various problems 
in farm engineering, such as roads, drainage, and irri- 
gation; laboratory, equipped with apparatus for illus- 
trating various mechanical problems in farm machin- 
ery; collections of tools and farm machinery; lantern 
slides, charts, and diagrams; reference hooks, For 
rural economics; Reference books. 
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Editorial Letter. 
English Traits. 


The cause of the evident differences between the Americans 
and the English would be a good subject to investigate. Both 
came from the same stock, yet exhibit marked differences. 
The English are everywhere noted for continuing to think 
and do as their ancestors did; we term this conservatism, and 
rather despise it; but it has its value. 

One is struck at once with the intemperance that prevails 
everywhere; much of this arises from continuing the customs 
of their forefathers. Burns merely represented the feeling of 
his generation when he praised whiskey. Dickens, while 
given to caricature, has not overdrawn the custom of drink- 
ing, in Pickwick. In one town in England, so certain are 
they of the value of beer that a spoonful is the first liquid 
given the new-born babe. There is such a confidence in this 
liquid that one is almost led to believe it was commanded to 
be drunk in the great Magna Charta. 

Men who earn twenty-four cents per day may be looked on 
as certain to spend eight, or even twelve, in beer. One Eng- 
lishman said, in explanation of the drinking that was going 
on, “ Ale is both bread and meat for.me.” There is a confi- 
dence here in its virtue that is wholly unexplainable. There 
is a belief that it promotes health, enables one to bear fatigue, 
and prolongs life. An advertisement appears in a paper for a 
matron in an asylum; the wages are named, and the amount 
allowed for beer. In the pauper houses, beer is provided for 
the elderly. Servants are provided with beer; women go out 
marketing, and, feeling tired, stop in a saloon and refresh on 
beer. The sight of women in saloons is a very common one. 

The curate and the vicar also drink beer; it is on their 
tables daily. This prevents any reproach from the pulpit. 
Until the preacher abstains, very little progress will be made; 
the only hope lies in the public school, which, following the 
example of America, is exhibiting the evils of alcohol. Prob- 
ably no country in the world would be so comfortable as Eng- 
land, if it were not for the prodigious expenditure for beer. 
The working man spends from one-third to one-half his earn- 
ings on this liquid. 

The struggle for the management of the schools is still go- 
ing on between the clergy and the laity; or rather between 
the common people and the established church. Originally 
the parishes carried on schools where the children of the com- 
mon people were taught to read; especially to say the Lord’s 
prayer and the creed. Then there was an awakening, caused 
by the knowledge of what Pestalozzi had done at Yverdun, 
brought here by the Rev. Charles Mayo. 

The missionary spirit exhibited by Pestalozzi was imbibed 
by many philanthropic men and women, and during the last 
sixty years a serious effort has been made to atone for pre- 
vious neglect. The original plan was to support these 
schools by subscription, and this plan was maintained until 
a few years since the government granted money, in small 
amounts (compared with the great needs); the amount per 
capita was not over $4.25 per annum, There not being 
enough of the “voluntary” schools—meaning by this, those 
carriedon bythe churches—the government authorized schools 
to be opened. These are termed “board” schools, because 
managed by a board chosen by the people. In Liverpool, 66,- 
000 children are in the former kind; 33,000 in the latter. The 
managers of the former see the latter kind increasing every 
year; they do not want to lose control of the children, for in 
the “ board” schools the creed is not taught. In other words, 
the state church wants to have its religion taught in the 
schools: it is only a question of time when all the schools will 
be“board” schools, for subscriptions are annually less and less. 
This year the government gave about $1.25 more to the “vol- 
untary” schools per capita thanithad previously. The teachers 
of these schools suffer from the diminution of subscriptions. 
One teacher in Liverpool told me he had once been paid 
$1,000 per annum; his salary has been reduced to half of 
that sum. 

There is a wonderful belief in the efficacy of a study of the 
ancient languages; if a member of parliament can, he puts 
in his speech some sentence culled from them. And yet the 
Oxford graduate has a hard time if he does not possess the 
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influence of some of the aristocracy, or if he has no wealth 
behind him. There are instances of Oxford and Cambridge 
men who are glad to drive cabs for a living. 

Speaking of Oxford, reminds me: While in Oxford, I met 
a student of Christ Church college, and inquired if the stu- 
dents were addressed by their titles in the class by the in- 
structor. “ By all means!” he replied.. “It is not uncommon 
to hear the professor say, after a student has replied or re- 
cited, “ Quite right, my lord.” And some are noticeably ob- 
sequious to those with titles. I believe I said in my letter 
from Oxford that a gentlemanly person invited me to enter 
the hall where degrees are conferred, and sat me in the chan- 
cellor’s chair, and then demanded three pence; possibly, it 
was worth it. He was quite bubbling over with hum- 
orous anecdotes. Among them, I[ remember this: 
Tennyson was to receive his degree; he came in with 
his hair more than usually disheveled, and the _ stu- 
dents, always too ready with facetious remarks, 
and with quotations from the writings of the candidate 
for honors, if he has written a book, now called, with mock 
tenderness, “ Did your mother call you early, dear?” Ten 
nyson smiled grimly, but was evidently much embarrassed. 

I had heard of Scotch thrift, and had an example of it on 
the occasion of my visit to Edinburgh. Going to a hotel, I 
was told the price of a room was $1.25; that breakfast and 
dinner were each 88 cents. It was in vain that I told the 
clerk I must leave for Glasglow after breakfast; I must take 
two meals or I could not have a room, The reason given 
was that it was the tourist season, and the opportunity having 
come to make some money, they were determined to avail 
themselves of it; later in the season they would give me a 
room at my own price, and say nothing about breakfast. 

The continued use of the compartment carriages on rail- 
roads is another evidence of adherence to custom against 
comfort. You sit in a little room with one, two, three, or 
four people opposite, and looking at you all the time. The 
only ventilation is by letting down a_ window, and to this, 
those who sit by the window, object. These are copied from 
the old coaches in use on the roads; having been once used, 
they will use no other. 

The English have a strong notion for keeping up a pri- 
vacy; especially when they eat. At a little hotel in Rye there 
were five dining-rooms; the guests eat separately; when there 
were more guests than tables, some would have to wait; 
though the tables were large enough to have accommodated 
twos or more parties at a time. his idea of privacy at 
eating was once so great that the dining-room at hotels was 
divided, like the square pews in old-time churches in Amer- 
ica. Some of these still exist in English cities, and give one 
a queer feeling of antiquity. It is a copying of the exclusive- 
ness of the aristocracy. These latter, wanting to be put by 
themselves, were copied by those who had the money to fol- 
low the custom, : rae 

It is said by travelers, that prices at hotels in England and 
on the continent have risen quite perceptibly, and the cause 
is asserted to be the careless treedom of Americans in spend- 
ing money. An English gentleman will recompense a ser- 
vant with a penny or two; a silver three pence being consid- 
ered a large fee; the American, however, tosses out a shill- 
ing. It is strange, but true, that the English servant respects 
his own countryman more who pays him but a three pence 
than the American who flips him a shilling. An American 
in London had been quite lavish with his money; not receiv- 
ing a remittance, as he expected, he asked for time on his bill 
for board, but was met with a prompt refusal: ‘“ You fellows 
who are so lavish with your money, get no favors from me.” 

Possibly in England the first unpleasantness will be the 
“plain breakfast” he attempts to eat. They put before you 
bread, already buttered, orange marmalade, and coffee. The 
charge for this, in most cases, is 38 cents, and one reflects 
ruefully what nice things he could buy at home for this. The 
same bill of fare follows you all over the continent, honey 
taking the place of the marmalade. Strange to say,one thrives 
on this fare, and the conclusion is, that Americans eat too 
much at their breakfasts. After spending now nearly five 
months in Italy, Switzerland, France, and England, I must 
give the Swiss the first rank for understanding how to keep 
hotels and pensions. 

In beginning these letters, I took pains to say they were to 
express merely the hasty ideas suggested on a journey under- 
taken with no effort to make a close inspection of history, 
manners, and customs. The day having arrived when I must 
leave a country possessing so many attractions and associa- 
tions, for my own, I drop my pen, hoping the many ties that 
have connected me with the readers of The Journal for many 
years have been kept from parting by these unstudied jot- 
tings, telling them where I am and what I see. = 


Liverpool. 
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Che Educational World. 


University Extension in Vienna. 


The report of the work of the University of Vienna upon 
the extension work, carried on under its auspices for 1896-7, 
shows this work to be very satisfactory. The attendance has 
increased from 6,172 for the first year to 7,465 last year. The 
subjects of study have been enlarged, while the territory within 
which the work is carried on has been extended. 

The work is in charge of a committee of professors, docents, 
and assistants, chosen by the academic senate, Prof Dr. An- 
ton Menger being chairman. The lectures are delivered in 
three series; the first in November and December, the second 
in January and February, and the last in February and 
March. Fifty-eight courses were given the first year, 
1895-6, and sixty last year. The instruction the first year 
amounted to 529 hours; the second year to 620 hours. 

Of the sixty courses for the past year, twenty-eight were 
so related that one could be considered a continuation of the 
other. To natural history subjects, fifteen courses were de- 


voted each year; to medical subjects, seventeen the first year, 
thirteen the second; to literary subjects, eight the first year, 
twelve the second; to legal subjects, five the first year and 
eight the second. The lectures were given by the faculties 
of the University of Vienna. The circular to the lecturers 
emphasized the necessity for clearness in the lecture, for ex- 
tempore delivery, for a satisfactory syllabus, and for a care- 
fully conducted class exercise. 

The price of the tickets was a dollar twenty-five cents a 
course, with special tickets for workingmen at a cheaper rate. 
From the number of these tickets sold, it is estimated that a 
third of those in attendance belonged to the working class. 








Academic Freedom. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—In his annual address to the students Sept. 
23, Pres. Schurman, of Cornell, presented his ideas as op- 
posed to the recent action taken at Brown university: “ Cor- 
nell recognizes that the majority may be wrong, and that the 
minority may be right. Therefore, absolute freedom is the 
soul of the institution. A member of the instructing staff 
must be free to present all phases of questions, to speak on 
both sides, and a téacher who does otherwise, violates his 
high mission, and misses the supreme function of his voca- 
tion. A teacher is the representative of no one; he ministers 
in the temple of scholarship, and to hold other views than he 
states would be sacrilege, or worse than sacrilege. We need 
more heresies in science. The advance of civilization will 
mean the stamping out of these heresies, or the establishing 
of their truth. Freedom, absolute, unrestricted freedom is 
the soul of the university.” 


Revision of Course of Study. 


Hornellsville, N. Y.—The course of study has been revised 
to meet the needs of the pupils, so far as possible. Number 
is entirely omitted in the first year, and in the second it is re- 
duced to the very simplest processes, and to the use of very 
small numbers, while the time was given to reading, writing, 
composition, and observation in nature has correspondingly 
increased. 

Superintendent Prentice finds that the addition of another 
year to the requirements for a regents’ diploma has caused 
many pupils to give up the idea of graduation. Supt. Pren- 
tice is convinced that eleven years is the maximum point of 
extension of the course of study. The grammar course was 
reduced to eight years, and Mr. Prentice suggests that there 
be a short course in the high school, not to exceed three years. 
Those who wish to prepare for college may spend a year 
longer in the high school, or, if necessary, two years. 


Schools Not to be Fillled With Yellow Fever Germs, 


New Orleans, La.—Owing to the fact that the Beauregard 
school building was situated in the center of a large square, 
and so was entirely isolated, it was set apart as a hospital for 
the reception of yellow fever patients. On the evening of 
Sept. 23, citizens who feared infection, held a mass meeting, to 
protect against its use for this purpose, and threats were made 
that the building would be fired. During the evening, Sisters 
of Charity, together with help from the hospital, had been 
putting the building in order for the reception of the patients. 
Finally, Surgeon Bloom, of the hospital, the sisters, and 
others had been warned that they had best leave the build- 
ing. They did so, threading their way through a dense 
crowd of panic-stricken citizens. While the police were busi- 
lv engaged in attempting to quell the crowd in front of the 
building, two incendiarjsts proceeded to the rear and quickly 
had the building in flames. Several times the hose was cut, 
but, with the aid of the police, the firemen succeeded in pre- 
venting the building from being entirely destroyed. 
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Philadelphia News Letter. 


Philadelphia, which good city thinks that it has made 
greater advances in school work than other municipality in 
the United States within the past decade, starts out on its 
new school year with several plans for bettering its educational 
facilities. Chief among these is the project to establish a 
commercial high school for boys. The board of education 
will ask the city councils for an appropriation of $30,000 with 
which to start the school at the beginning of 1898; this mon y 
is for the payment of salaries of the faculty, including a prin- 
cipal at $4,000 a year, and ten'professors, at, perhaps, $2,500 
each. The old building, at present occupied by the Central 
high school, at Broad and Green streets, may be vacated by 
that school soon after the close of the present year, and it will 
be available for the commercial school. It is designed that 
the great commercial languages and the higher features of 
business life and exchange shall be taught. 
































































































Prin, George Howard Cliff, Philadelphia Normal School. 


The movement goes hand in hand with the work done in 
promoting trade among the American republics by the Phil- 
adelphia commercial museums, and has back of it such in- 
fluences as seem to assure its establishment. Theodore C. 
Search, president of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, warmly advocates the founding of the school, as does also 
Dr. William P. Wilson, director of the commercial museums. 
The only indication of opposition has come from within the 
board of languages of the associated alumni of the Central 
high school, which body may inaugurate a movement to have 
the commercial school made a department of its alma mater, 
similar to the commercial course of the high school for girls. 
Prof. George H. Cliff, principal of the normal school, has 
been frequently mentioned for the principalship of the new 
commercial school. J 

Steps are being taken to extend the system of cooking 
classes, so as to make the study of cookery compulsory with 
girl pupils of about the sixth school year. There are now 
eight cooking schools, and a ninth will be established within 
a few weeks. A new course of study, prepared by Miss Mary 
Wright, assistant superintendent of schools, will be used. 


Music is again being taught, after a rest of many years. 
Director Pearson and his six assistants have just finished a 
series of conferences with teachers, the director instructing 
the teachers in groups of 300 or more, thus reaching the 3,300 
teachers within ten days. Each of the six assistants has a cer- 
tain section of the city, and each began visiting the schools 
assigned to her this week. Within three weeks the assistants 
will begin a series of sectional meetings of teachers, who are 
the actual instructors, and the director will hold conferences 
from time to time. The course of instruction is divided into 
two parts; one for the singing and one for the non-singing 
teacher. 


No one event in recent years has created so much discts- 
sion among school teachers in this city as the marriage of the 
former director of kindergartens, Miss Constance Mackenzie. 
to a colored man. The announcement of her resignation and 
approaching wedding in July was recived with actonishmest. 
John S. Durham, to whom she was married, is of decides y 
light complexion. He is a remarkably bright man, a brilliant 
writer and an excellent lawyer. He was an editorial writer 
on a leading daily newspaper, and then United — St ites 
minister to Haiti. Miss Mackenzie had the esteem o! Phila 
delphia teachers, as few have ever had it, and she has done a 
great work in building up a system of kindergartens. — 
servers who speak with candor say that there was a revu ne 
of feeling, and that there were many teachers who openly 
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avowed that she would be alienated from them. This first 
wave of feeling subsided, and on Thursday afternoon Mr. and 
Mrs. Durham stood side by side jn the Stenry of the Normal 
school building, and received the greetings of many teachers. 

The reception was tendered as a testimonial and farewell 
to Mrs. Durham by the Philadelphia branch of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten university, of which she is president. Mr. 
and Mrs. Durham leave shortly for San Domingo, where Mr. 
Durham wiu manage vast sugar interests. he statement 
has been made that the couple were engaged for nearly ten 
years, but would not be married until all family prejudice had 
disappeared. j 


Miss Anna W. Williams, who succeeds Mrs. Durham as 
director of kindergartens, is a charming little body. She is 
best known to the world at large because of the fact that her 
profile adorns the silver dollar. She taught in the normal 
school from 1888 to 1807, having previously instructed in a 
public andinaprivate kinderg-cten, and in the House of Refuge. 
Her term of. service as a teacher covers eighteen years. At 
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the normal school she received a higher salary than the 
director of kindergartens, but the board of education has 
added $550 to the pay of the latter position, makirg Miss 
Williams’ salary $1,800 per annum. Miss Williams had a 
talk with the 180 public kindergartners on Monday last. She 
will hold monthly conferences with them, and map out a plan 
of work a month in advance. 


The fight against the “pedagogues” is on. The “ peda- 
gogues” are the graduates of the six-year-old school of ped- 
agogy, which is connected with the boys’ high school. It was 
discovered in 1891,and the supply of men teachers came chiefly 
from the country, and in order to bring about a change of 
affairs, the school of pedagogy was established as a one-year 
post-graduate course of the high school, and the board cf edu- 
cation adoptedarule, which has since resisted all assaults, forc- 
ing the sectional school boards to elect graduates of the new 
school to all eleventh and twelfth grades, corresponding to the 
seventh and eighth school years, of all boys’ schools. The 
salary was fixed at $900 a year, with an annual increase of $30 
a year for five years. Women occupying the same position 
who have had the five years’ experience now secure $820 a 
year, which includes the additions of the five years. 

The first phase of the fight was an unsuccessful and long- 
continued effort to suspend the rule by a two-thirds vote of 
the board of education, and elect or promote women teachers 
who had sufficient experience to prepare boys for the high 
schools, which are entered from the twelfth grade. The next 
step was a bitter struggle in the legislature, in which the 
women demanded a law calling for “equal pay for equal 
work.” The women battled well. but lost. The effort is now 
being renewed to have the rule suspended, and it came near 
meeting with success at the last meeting of the board. Samuel 
B. Huey, chairman of the high school committee, championed 
the cause of the “ pedagogues,” and declared that the board 
would be going back on its promise if it elected any one else 
but a graduate of the school to the restricted grades. -One 
school has become, in a small way, a normal school for boys, 
with thirty-three students and a two-year course. A specific 
case was an attempt to elect Lieutenant Fox, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia high school, and of West Point, a former city 
teacher and a retired army officer to the twelfth grade of the 
Germantown school, but the recommendation of the commit- 
tee for the suspension of the rule was referred back “ for 
further consideration.” 


There are more teachers ready to go to work in Philadel- 
phia than can secure places in several years. Of those quali- 
fied to teach, have registered as being willing to serve as 
substitutes. This is an increase of 167 in a year, and in 
eighteen months. The average requirements of the school 
system call for about 200 new teachers a year. _ 

Alarm has been expressed at the rapidly-increasing sunply, 
and an attempt is to be made to cut off the growth, first b 
giving the normal school the authority to dictate to the hig 
school for girls the number of pupils that it will receive; 
second, by Tannilen that all candidates for certificates at the 
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superintendents’ examination shall have a high school educa- 
tion, or its equivalent. Kules have been adopted, authorizing 
these courses, but those whom the normal schoo! declines to 
receive can take the superintendents’ examination. It is gea- 
erally predicted that the rule permitting the normal school 
to limit the number of pupils that it will receive 
will be upset. The normal’s new junior class numbers fully 
500. 


Principals’ reports at the end of the month are expected to 
show a school enrollment of 145,000. 


Probably about seventy night schools, including a dozen 
sewing schools, will be opened early in October. 


Superintendent Brooks is preparing to have the schools re- 
graded, the elementary course being arranged by years in 
eight grades, each teacher keeping her class a year. The first 
four grades will be known as primary, and the second four as 
grammar. The first four grades are now half a year each, and 
are called primary; the second four are of the same length, 
and called secondary; the third four are one year each, and are 
called grammar. Nearly three years will pass before the re- 
form is complete. 

School organizations are all making ready for the {all cam- 
paign. Teachers’ institute classes will resume early in Octo- 
ber. Classes in Italian, French, German, the school-room 
voice, and in painting have been arranged. The Educational 
Club will meet on the fourth Friday in October. The History 
Club will have an open session, attended by all principals, on 
the first Monday in October, at the high school for girls. 
Miss Lydia A. Kirby will conduct a round table discussion on 
“Needs of History Teaching in the Lower Schools.” The 
Teachers’ Annuity Aid and Pension Fund Association will 
meet on the second Saturday in October. The Teachers’ 
Photographic Society expects soon to announce plans, includ- 
ing exhibition meetings, and, perhaps, a “ field day” or two. 
The Herbartian Club will soon take up its work. 


The sectional school directors, of whom there are twelve in 
each of the thirty-eight wards, elected by the people, and 
who form a local governing body in each ward, that often has 
clashed with the central board of education, which consists 
of thirty-eight members, who are appointed by the judges of 
the courts, have completed an organization, which has no au- 
thority, but will aid in bringing about uniformity through 
suggestive work. 


On good authority, it is stated that the questions submitted 
to the candidates for positions in the faculty of the new high 
school for girls in New York, were prepared, by request, by 
the teachers of the high school for girls in this city. 


The principal new school personages this fall are Prof. 
Benjamin W. Mitchell, head of the department of ancient and 
modern languages at the Central high school, a Princeton 
graduate, os had a private school thirteen years in Pitts- 
burg; and Dr. Martha Bunting, head of the biological depart- 
ment at the high school for girls, who is a Ph.D., of Bryn 
Mawr, and comes to this city from the Woman’s college, of 
Baltimore, where she was one of the faculty. 


On Monday, Sept. 20,. the Central high school celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of 
its first school building. The school hopes to enter its new 
$1,000,000 home early in 1898. Military training is to be intro- 
duced in the school. The regular complete school course 
now covers a period of fourteen years; eight in the elemen- 
tary, four in the high, and two in the normal schools. If the 
two kindergarten years be considered part of the course, the 
whole system embraces sixteen years. 

Albert E. Turner. 





For Uniform Examinations in Texas. 


In his annual report, State Supt. J. M. Carlisle comments 
upon the new certificate law. The local permanent certificate 
provision was repealed by the last legislature, to the satisfac- 
tion of school officers and thoughtful teachers who had wit- 
nessed the abuses which had grown up under it. While Supt. 
Carlisle finds the law satisfactory on the whole, he fecom- 
mends a few desirable changes. 

Section 77, permitting the issue of permanent 
certificates to college graduates should be _ repealed. 
The college courses of study are so far from 
uniform that graduations even from high-class 
colleges form an unsatisfactory basis of certification. Other 
sections of the law contain provisions whereby permanent 
state or county certificates may be obtained upon examina- 
tion. The examination may be taken in sections—the second 
grade subjects one year, the first grade a second year, and the 
additional permanent subjects a third year. : 

Supt. Carlisle thinks also that the law should provide for 
appeals from county boards of examiners to the state board 
by applicants who think their papers have not been correctly 
graded, and that a county superintendent should have a right 
to have papers which have been too liberally graded revised 
by the state board. 
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Items ot Live Interest. 


The newspapers have stated that physical culture is no 
longer taught in the Milwaukee schools.. The report is not 
correct. The special teachers of physical culture have been 
dismissed, and the instruction is going on as before, under 
the supervision of the principals. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The attendance of pupils at the public 
schools has increased from an average of 19,381 ten years ago 
to 44,344 at the beginning of the present term. There has 
been an increase of 1500 in the attendance in the last four or 
five years. The building of four large, modern schools is ne- 
cessary, to accommodate the increasing number of pupils. 
A very large and expensive high school building has recent- 
ly been completed on the East Side, but the council is look- 
ing for a suitable site for another school. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Supt. Snyder reported to the board ot 
education that up to Sept. 23 there had been registered in the 
schools since their opening, Sept. 13, 22,477 children. There 
were 1,985 pupils attending thirty-four half-day classes, or 751 
more than a similar report showed last year. His report fur- 
ther showed that 1,985 have been refused admission, which 
exceeds the number reported a year ago by 751. Every one 
of the twenty-two schools in this city, save six, have refused 
pupils, for lack of room, a majority being in the old Hudson 
city section. To accommodate this excess, five new school 
buildings will be erected during the coming year. 


Mr. J. R. Fitzer, of Salem, N. J., has been appointed to 
succeed the late A. B. Guilford as principal of school No. 7. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Principals’ Associa- 
tion, of Jersey City, was held at Hotel Washington, Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 14. Appropriate resolutions, touching the 
death of the late Prin. Guilford, were adopted, and the old 
officers were re-elected, as follows: President, George H. 
Linsley; vice-president, A. D. Joslin; secretary, L. A. Good- 
enough, and treasurer, F. W. Eveleth. 


A boy taken in an epileptic fit nearly caused a panic in school 
No. 90, Flatbush, last Friday. The class, which numbers forty, 
were very much affected for a while, thinking their schoolmate 
was dying. Miss Stamm, the teacher, showed great presence 
of mind, and soon succeeded in quieting her pupils. The 
school is provided with many doors, and if a panic had oc- 
curred the thousand pupils could have been dismissd in a very 
few fninutes. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—On the opening day at Cornell the registra- 
tion was 1,495, as opposed to 1,454 last year. The total num- 
ber of students last year was slightly over 1,800. There will 
be about 1,900 this year. 


New Branswick, N. J.—There are fifty-four applicants for 
admission to the freshman class of Rutgers college, as was 
found upon the opening of the college, Sept. 22. - 


Princeton, N. J.—The university opened Sept. 22 with the 
largest freshman class since 1892. The changes in the faculty, 
of which there are several, have not as yet been announced. 


San Francisco, Cal.—A society has been organized by the 
graduates of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum, at Berke- 
ley, for the purpose of interesting wealthy people, and, if pos- 
sible, the federal and state governments, in establishing 
scholarships for the blind in leading educational institutions. 
The president of the society is Newell Perry, a graduate, and 
at present an instructor in mathematics in the University of 
California. Daniel Wilder, of Oakland, is vice-president, and 
Dennis Foley is secretary. 


Trenton, N. J.—The colored industrial school marked the 
first year of its existence by a flag raising on Friday last. 
The flag was presented by M.ss Clara Young, and received by 
the principal, J. M. Gregory. A salute was fired by a de- 
tachment of cadets from the Bordentown Military institute. 
and addresses were made by W. H. Carter, vice-president of the 
board of trustees, Mayor Gilbert, Bishop Grant, and others. 
The school has its home in “ Old Ironsides,” formerly the 
home of Commodore Stewart and Mrs. Delia T. S. Parnell. 


Hornellsville, N. Y.—A general teachers’ meeting has been 
held each month. Among the subjects considered at these 
atherings are “ Relation of Teacher to Parent,” “Use of 


eriodicals,” “Individual Teaching and Class Teaching,” 
“Teachers’ Voices,” “Instruction in Manners,” “ Ventilation 
and Exercise,” “ Truants,” “Irregular Attendance,” “Primary 


Reading,” and “ Vertical Penmanship.” 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.—The statement has been 
made here that the Rev. Dr. E. N. Potter has accepted the 
presidency of the Cosmopolitan Educational University Ex- 
tension. Dr. Potter was born in Schenectady, in 1836. his 
father being Bishop Alonzo Potter. He is a brother of Bishop 
Henrv C. Potter, of New York. From 1871-84, Dr. Potter was 
President of Union college, and later the president of Hobart 
college, from which position he resigned last spring. 
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Stockton, Cal.—The letter of Pres. Kitchener, on retiring 
from the board of education of Stockton, contains some very 
pertinent suggestions, among which the following are espe- 
cially worthy of note: 

“ The stand taken by many boards of education that pupils 
are entitled to protection from “ dyspeptic” teachers is well 
worthy of consideration. While we may well sympathize 
with the mental or physical dyspepsia of the afflicted teacher, 
practical sympathy ior the forty or fifty pupils in her care is 
even more imperatively demanded.” 

“While, in my judgment, the high school should be fos- 
tered and strengthened so that it will rank with any like in- 
stitution in the state, something should be done by parents, 
pupils, teachers, and the board to check the present tendency 
to emulate the universities by the heavy expense to the par- 
ents of graduates involved in providing outfits, and other par- 
aphernalia for class days, class balls, class pins, class athletics, 
class secret societies, class receptions, etc. While such func- 
tions and their accompanying expenses are well enough, in a 
society way, some of them, to say the least, are not conducive 
to study, or to the standing of the school as the “ Poor 
Man’s college.” 


Erie, Pa.—This city is the first in Pennsylvania to take ad- 
vantage of the new state law, providing for a free library sys- 
tem. Benjamin Whitman, a citizen of Erie, was the origi- 
nator of the law. 


Millburn, N. J.—Another example of the tendency to give 
responsible educational positions to women is seen in the re- 
cent unanimous election of Miss A. May Hebard as supervis- 
ing principal of the schools of Millburn township, Essex coun- 
ty, N. J. 4 

Hartford, Conn.—Of the 1,557 towns in New Envland, 135 
retain the district school system. Of these, 135 are in Con- 
necticut. 


Testing Pupils’ Eyes. 


Hornellsville, N. Y.—A systematic examination of the pu- 
pils’ eyes was begun in the higher grades, and carried down 
through the third. As the purpose was not to gather statis- 
tics, the results have not been tabulated. Many cases of de- 
fective sight were found, though few were serious. The ex- 
aminations of eyes will probably be continued next year; it 
wili now be easy to tell if the pupils’ eyes are injured by study. 


Examinations and Promotions. 


New Bedford, Mass.—In his annual report, Supt. Hatch 
ays considerable attention to the subject of promotion. 
While regular annual promotions are still retained, they are 
no longer based on formal examinations. It is possible for a 
pupil who works for it to advance out of his course. Thirty- 
two pupils have had double ———- in the grammar 
grades during the last year, and most of them have justi- 
fied the action by their subsequent standing. However, unless 
the schools can have regular semi-annual promotions the per- 
centage of double promotions must continue to be small. 
Pupils would find it easier to obtain special promotions if 
semi-annual promotions were substituted for the present sys- 
tem. Supt. Hatch thinks that this would be a step in the 
richt direction: but to go beyond this and secure personal 
and individual instruction would be a much more difficult and 
expensive matter. ; 





Educational Articles in Reviews and Magazines. 
October Atlantic Monthly. 
The Training of Teachers: The Old View of Childhood, 
and the New. By Frederick Burk. 
October Review of Reviews. 
Women at the English Universities. By Mary Taylor Blau- 
velt. 
October North American Review. 
College Discipline. By the president of Stanford university. 
The Tenure of the Teachers’ Office. By E. L. Cowdrick. 
October Harper’s Magazine. 
The Century’s Progress in Chemistry. 
October Scribner’s Magazine. 
The Life of a College Professor. By Bliss Perry. 
September North American Review. 
Are Our School Histories Anglophobe? By Prof 
win Smith. 
October Popular Science Monthly. 
By H. G. Fitz 
By Prof. F. Starr. 


Gold- 


Free-Hand Drawing in Education. 
Science at the University of Chicago. 
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New York City’s New Schools. 


Two new school buildings are to be erected in New York 
very soon, which will undoubtedly be the finest in the city. 
The larger of the two, an illustration of which is given here, 
through the courtesy of the “ New York Sun,” will be known 
as school 165, and will be built on a site 300 feet west of Am- 
sterdam avenue, running from 108th to 109th street. The 
principal front will be on 1ogth street, and the design is drawn 
upon what is called the letter H plan. This will provide open 

ay-grounds close to the streets on each side of the block, a 
arge amount of space for windows, ample courts, and solid 
blank walls along the outer boundary line of the plot next to 
other building lots. 

The main building will form the cross piece of the H, 
standing along the center of the plot, and will contain the as- 
sembley-room, the wings running along each end of this. 
There will be only two class-rooms on each floor, with win- 
dows opening directly into the street, and these will have 
windows opening upon the courts, so that the noises of the 
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Public School, No. 165, New York City. 


street can be avoided without losing the benefit of the open 
windows. The framework will be of steel, with floors of 
steel beams, and brick arches. The outside walls will be of 
granite, limestone, gray brick, and terra cotta, with the roof 
of red tiling. The building will be five stories high, and the 
contract price is $303,107. Provision will be made in the 
building for the medical inspection of pupils by the officials 
employed by the board of health. Upon the first floor there 
will be a large room for the medical inspector, provided with 
all needed sanitary and toilet accommodations. 

The present contract calls for the erection of the wings on 
109th street front only. With these wings alone, the second, 
third, and fourth floors will each contain fifteen class-rooms, 
or a total of forty-five rooms. When the wings on 108th street 
are built they will add twelve class-rooms and two kindergar- 
ten rooms. 

The fifth floor will contain rooms for manual and physical 
training and lecture and reading-rooms. On the third, 
fourth, and fifth floors there are toilet rooms in addition to 
those on the ground floor, separately arranged for the boys 
and girls. The wardrobes are all placed outside the class- 
rooms, where they are easily accessible, and thoroughly ven- 
tilated, and each closet has a coil of steam pipe at the bot- 
tom, to insure the drying of damp clothing. The heating and 
ventilating of the new buildings is also to be done upon a 
system which insures a thorough change of air every few min- 
utes. 

The other new building is to be school 166, which will be 
on the south side of 89th street, between Amsterdam and Col- 
umbus avenues. The cost will be $233,000. The lot has 250 
feet frontage, and runs back half the depth of the block. The 
structure will be five stories high, with a steel frame, and fire- 
proof, and the outer walls will be of granite, limestone, gray 
brick, and terra cotta. The roof will be covered with a glazed 
tiling. The first story will contain boys’ and girls’ play- 
rooms, a janitor’s office, and an office for the medical inspec- 
tor, with drinking fountains and toilet arrangements. The 
playrooms will be floored with asphalt, and wainscoted with 
glazed brick. 

The second, third, and fourth floors will contain thirty-five 
class-rooms and one kindergarten room, and the fifth floor, 
rooms for manual and physical culture and lecture and read- 
ing-rooms. All the upper floors are provided with perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Entrance to the building will be 
through gateways at either end, and also through a central 
doorway, which opens into passages leading to the main 
stairway and to the boys’ and girls’ playrooms, which are on 
the main floor. 

These buildings were designed in the office of C. B. J. 
Snyder, the superintendent of school buildings. 
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Greater New York Notes. 


Saturday Normal School for New York City Teachers, 


Messrs. Conroy, Dwyer, and Ettinger, of the New York 
Teachers’ Association, are busy with a plan for a Saturday 
normal school, which it is expected will be of great service 
to local teachers, should it become an established fact. These 
gentlemen, as a sub-committee of a special committee of the 
association, have talked the matter over with several super- 
intendents and members of the board’ of education, and all 
seem to be favorably impressed with the idea. Last Tuesday 


. the committee consulted with Supt. Jasper, who now has, it 


is understood, the matter under consideration. Should the 
plan go through, as expected, the board of education and the 
superintendents will have charge of the proposed normal 
school as a part of the city’s educational system. 


The Joke Not on Mr. Edson. 


The local school public is having some 
fun over an alleged failure oi the newly- 
elected assistant superintendent, A. W. Ed- 
son, to pass the civil service examination 
now required of superinetndents who take 
positions in the New York city schools. 
The joke, however, is in the would-be 
jokers; for Mr. Edson has only taken a part 
of the required examination, and will no 
doubt prove his ability to secure the neces- 
sary 85 per cent. in the final result. Mr. Ed- 
son is one of the ablest superintendents in 
the country, and there is no doubt of his 
scholastic fitness to fill the position to 
which he was nominated by the New York 
board of superinetndents, and elected by the 
board of education. The fact is, that in tak- 
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¥ ing the first part of his examination before 

<= a SY the civil service board, Mr. Edson found it 
amas r necessary to leave hurriedly, to catch a 
SAU train for his Massachusetts home, leaving 

Sy the examinaiotn unfinished. This failure 


ot complete the examination at one sitting 
led to the report that he had failed to pass. 
3 It is said that the examination quesionts 
Edson were prepared by Dr. 
Shaw., dean of hte school of pedagogy, 


Essex Principals to Meet Oct. 8. 


East Orange, N. J.—Regular meetings of the Essex Prin- 
cipals’ Association are held at the East Orange high school 
on the second Friday evening of each month during the 
school year. The first meeting for this year will be held on 
October 8. Prin. C. E. Morse, of the Ashland school, East 
Orange, is chairman of the executive committee. 


Westchester Teachers Meet at Dobbs Ferry, Nov. 6. 


Westchester County Teachers’ Association holds its first 
meeting of the season Saturday, Nov. 6, beginning at 10 
o'clock, in the Union School Building, at Dobbs Ferry. So 
the association’s executive committee decided at a meeting 
last Saturday, in New York city. The following program of 
speakers has been arranged for the meeting Nov. 6: Dr. S. 
. Preston, of Mamaroneck, on a “ State Course of Study ; 

r. Richard Jones, of the state regents, on “ Literature in All 
Grades”; Dr. W. R. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., on “ Promo- 
tions’; Dr. Arthur G. Clement, of the state regents, on “ The 
Study of Geography.” All teachers are invited. 


Information Wanted About the New Course of Study. 


New York city primary teachers want the lessons in nature 
study, elementary science, and drawing, required by the new 
course of study, postponed until more definite information 
is officially given them respecting the subjects. This was 
unanimously resolved at the meeting of the Primary Teachers’ 
Association, Sept. 17, at the Normal college. At the same 
meeting it was resolved that the assistant superintendents and 
supervisors be requested to give one or more talks to the 
teachers on the new course, and especially on the require- 
ments for arithmetic and drawing. Assistant Supt. Edward 
D. Farrell will be asked to talk on arithmetic, and Dr. James 
D. Haney on drawing, early next month. 

Teachers entitled to receive the salary of $750 for fourteen 
years’ service were requested to send their names at once to 
the president, Mrs. Mary A. Magovern, that effort may be 
made to secure the salary for those completing the fourteen 
years before Jan. 1, when the new salary schedule goes into 
effect. 

The questions of a Saturday normal school and of class 
meetings for teachers at the Teachers college were also dis- 
cussed, The meeting was large, enthusiastic, and harmon- 
ious, 





Pure, rich blood feeds the nerves. That is why Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, the great blood purifier, cures nervousness. 
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Tse MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





NEW BOOKS. A book that should be in the hands of every teacher and pupil 

in New York. 

Kroeh’s Three Year Preparatory - 
iinet Maal. A Political Primer of New York State 


Covering all the requirements for admission to Uni- and City. 
versities, Colleges and Schools of Science. By 
Cuartes F. Kroen, A.M., Professor of Lan- By ApeLe M Fietpe. 


suages in Stevens Institute of Technology. ; . ? ’ 
guag 8) 16mo. Cloth, pp. xvi.+ 100. Price, 75 cents 


First Year. 12mo. Cloth. pp. vi. + 260. Price, 60 cents, mez. 
Teachers’ Edition, Price, 65 cents, mev. 





| 
[FORTHCOMING BOOK 3 


Based upon the latest and most improved methods of | 
teaching English. 


A First Book in Writing English. | An Elementary Botany for 


By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Pu.D., Associate Pro-| High Schools 


READY SHORTLY. 


fessor of English in Lewis Institute and in the 
University of Chicago. 12mo. Buckram. Price, 
80 cents. 


By L. H. Batvey, Professor of Horticulture in the 


Cornell University, with numerous illustrations, by 
“Up to this time we have been unable to find any books which HoLpswortTHuH. 

suited us to use in directing the English work of the first year , 

of Cutler Academy. This seems to meet our need, giving what 

is of the greatest value and omitting non-essentials. We have 

therefore decided to adopt it and shall begin its use next fall.”— | 


Edward S. Parsons, Colorado College. READY SHORTLY. 


Elementary English Grammar 
Latest adoptions: NEW YORK CITY; STATE OF 
"ANSAS; STATE OF MISSOURI. for the use of Schools. 


First Book in Physical Geography. | By G. R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng 


. ~~. | . - . > ° ° 
By Raven S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dyn- lish Composition in Columbia University. 





amic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell 


University. 12mo. Half-leather. Price, $1.10. 


The striking success of Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography | 
in high schools has led to the preparation of this ‘*First Book,”’ READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
which is designed for use in public and private schools requiring 
a somewhat shorter course than is given in the Elementary 
: ° . . —— ? ‘ 
Physical Geography. Its claim to attention lies in its presenta- A Student Ss History of the United States. 
tion of physical geography in its modern aspect. The main 
emphasis is laid upon physiography, and all the features that 
have contributed to the rapid introduction of the earlier book pip 
are retained in simpler form. vard University. 


By Epwarp CHANNING, Professor of History in Har- 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


_ Few outside of diplomatic circles realize how different the 
situation of Germany now is from what it was under the pre- 
miership of Bismarck. In addition to his league with Austria 
and Italy, he had his secret treaty with Russia; he had France 
and Italy by the ears over Tunis; he had France and Eng- 
land by the ears over Egypt. Now it is Austria that has 
gone behind the dreibund to make a Secret treaty with Russia. 
Italy is so weakened that she counts for little, and has, be- 
sides, her secret treaty with England, making the dreibund 
appear hollow from that side also. France and Italy are now 
on fairly good terms; there is a distinct understanding be- 
tween France and England; and the Russian alliance is now 
an accomplished fact. The net result of all these changes is 
to make Germany the isolated power, and to cede to Russia 
the first place in European diplomacy which had been Ger- 
many’s from 1870 until William broke with the man who had 
won it. 








The new steamer, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, arrived 
at Sandy Hook Sept. 26, after he quickest voyage eastward 
from Southampton that has ever been made—s days, 22 
hours, and 45 minutes. Her tonnage is 14,000 tons; horse 

ower, 28,000; length, 649 feet; beam, 66 feet; depth, 140 feet. 

he is the heaviest in tonnage of any of the great ocean liners 
that are now in use. There is in existence, however, a larger 
ship, the Oceanic, of the White Star line, now in the Glas- 





gow docks. This ship, it is believed, will force the great Ger- 
man into second place. The Oceanic will be 704 feet in 
length. 


The Spanish cabinet has resigned owing to the implied 
threat contained in Minister Woodford’s “ warning,” under 
the belief that a Liberal cabinet will be better able to propiti- 
ate America. The queen regent has accepted the resignation 
of Gen. Azcarraga, but has asked him to continue in office 
as premier until a solution of the crisis is found. Segasta, the 
Liberal chief, has been summoned by wire to Madrid, and it 
is believed he will form a cabinet, and that he will recall Wey- 
ler and offer immediate autonomy to Cuba. It is not believed 
the Cubans will accept it; nothing short of independence will 
satisfy them. 


So great has been the rush to the gold fields, that recently 300 

eople were reported camped on the beach at St. Michael, Alaska. 
Many ships were expected to arrive soon bringing others. They 
want to go up the Yukon river to the gold fields. It is believed, 
that with the many people going to the region and the limited 
means for getting food, the suffering this winter will be severe. 


A member of the firm of Tiffany & Co., of New York, said re- 
cently that they had reduced the price of their current pafterns of 
sterling silver forks and spoons to $1 per ounce. This is the 
lowest price of manufactured silver ever known. They do not 
believe that any political act of our government or of governments 
abroad can give silver any permanent increase in price. The supply 
of silver is practically unlimited, and, were silver mining sus- 
pended, the supply would still not be entirely cut off, for silver is 
a by-product of many other minerals. 


Judge Acheson, of the United States circuit court, has decided 
that the alien tax bill, passed by the Pennsylvania legislature is 
unconstitutional. He declares that it is in conflict with the equality 
clause of the fourteenth amendment. The alien tax bill provided 
that a tax of three cents a day should be levied against the wages 
of every foreign born, unnaturalized male person over twenty-one 
years of age employed in Pennsylvania. Judge Acheson says 
that this tax is an arbitrary deduction from the daily wages ae 
particular class of persons, and is thus an invasion of their right 
to the equal protection of the law. 


Much discussion of boundary claims between Canada and the 
United States in the Alaskan region has arisen along with the 
stories of gold finds in the basinof the Yukon. General Duffield, 
superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
states that if there is to be any dispute over the boundary line it 
will be in regard to the ten-league coast line in the southeastern 
portion of Alaska, as that is a question which admits of consider- 
able diversity of opinion. He said further that he did not believe 
that when the matter of the boundary line between the two coun- 
tries is definitely settied there will be much change from what is 
down on the map at present. There certainly will not be, as far 
as regards the Klondike region, which is, beyond dispute, in the 
British Northwest territory. Dawson City is one hundred miles 
or more east of the 141st meridian, which is the boundary line. 


American capitalists have obtained the privilege of collecting, 
taking charge of, and disbursing the customs duties of Honduras, 
of acting as the special and financial agent of the government in 


the settlement of its present indebtedness; of building an inter- 
oceanic railroad from Puerto Cortez, on the Atlantic coast, to 
some point on the bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific ocean, and of 
establishing a coast line of steamships from Belisle, on the At- 
lantic coast of Honduras, to Belize, in British Honduras. 


The 
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syndicate is also given permission to establish a bank with special 
powers; a grant of more than 500,000 acres of land, and valuable 
colonization and mining privileges are also conceded. 


The proposed annexation of Hawaii is being discussed in the 
islands, and the advantages and disadvantages of such a step set 
forth. It may be said in the beginning that the feeling against 
Japan’s pretentions to the possession of the islands tends to lessen 
the anti-annexation sentiment. Those who oppose the annexation 
of the islands to the Un:ted States hold that the natives will have 
no voice in the government; that the prosper:ty of the islands 
will be doomed, because they will not be able to employ contract 
labor; that if the islands are governed as a territory the govern- 
ment will be likely to be corrupt. The annexationists assert that 
under a stable government Hawaii will be more prosperous ; that 
the United States would participate in the prosperity of the 
islands, and would obtain a valuable naval station; that the 
“manifest destiny ” of the Hawaiian islands leads them into the 
great republic of North America. It is said that the people are 
prosperous and contented, and that if the present government of 
Hawaii hadn’t a soldier or a gun a revolution could not be started, 


A three days’ celebration of the completion of the new steel 
arch bridge was held at Niagara Falls. On Sept. 23, Mayor 
Hastings, of Niagara Falls, N. Y.,and Mayor Cole, of Niagara 
Falls, Ont., met in the center of the bridge and exchanged greet- 
ings, while bands played “God Save the Queen.” This was fol- 
lowed by a salute of twenty-one guns. There was a grand illumin- 
ation and fireworks at night. 


A short time ago Rosina Cattaneo, a New York city girl, was 
reported dying of consumption; to-day she is a well girl. Her 
rapid recovery is said to be due to the hypodermic injection of the 
serum of Prof. Maragliano, of Genoa, Italy. The case is attract- 
ing wide interest, as the virtue of his serum has hitherto been 
somewhat discredited in European and American hospitals. The 
serum is obtained from the blood of horses which have been in- 
oculated with the tuberculosis germ in small quantities. 


Theodore Roosevelt, assistant secretary of the navy, has ap 
proved of the plan to establish three stations along the Yukon 
river, one at St. Michaels, another about midway of the length, 
and a third at headwaters. The stations will & garrisoned by 
twenty marines each, the forces to be under marine officers and 
accompanied by naval surgeons. 


Nicaragua merchants have petitioned the government to place 
the country on a gold basis. - 


Richard Holt Hutton, the famous literary critic and editor of 
“The London Spectator,” since 1861, is dead. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, premier of Canada, received a public wel- 
come in Ottawa Sept. 1, on his return from attending the Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee in London. 


The Hawaiian senate has been called to meet in special session 
to consider the annexation treaty in advance of action on it by 
the United States Congress. 


The financial situation at Johannesburg, Transvaal Republic, 
is critical, and the local authorities are urging the government to 
adopt prompt measures of relief. 


The czar of Russia has decided on the partial abolition of the 
exile of criminals to Siberia, and the substitution therefor of con- 
finement in large central prisons in Russia. 


The visit of King Charles, of Roumania, to Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Budapest was arranged as a public demonstration of 
Roumania’s adhesion to the triple alliance. 


The 262nd anniversary of the settlement of Concord, Mass. 
was celebrated at that place Sept. 12. 


A colored woman was admitted to the bar recently at Memphis, 
Tenn. She is the first colored woman lawyer in the United 
States. 


The American Bar Association, at its recent session in Cleve- 
and, O., adopted a resolution in favor of international arbi- 
jration. 


W. W. Rockhill,of the District of Columbia,has been appointed 
minister to Greece and Ethan A.Hitchcock, of Missouri, minister 
to Russia. 


The old frigate Constitution, at Newport, was decorated and 
illuminated recently in honor of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
her launching. 


The United States officers will make an effort to prevent the 
landing of Louise Michel and her fellow anarchists, English and 
French, in this country. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is propagating 150,000 
ivy and Virginia creeper vines to be used in adorning the rocky 
and other cuts along the line of the road. 


For the first time in seven years, it is said the demand for labor 
is greater than the supply in many parts of Alabama, and there 
is not a strike or labor dispute of any kind in the state. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF PROVED MERIT. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


THEORY OF THOUGHT AND KNOWL- 
EDGE 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, Ph D., and IRVING FISHER, Ph.D., 
‘Professors in Yale University. With an Appendix treating 
of Plane Curves and Plane Figures, Exercises in Plane and 
Solid Geometry, and introduction to Modern Geometry, etc. 
pp. 540, Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIPs, Ph.D., and IRVING FISHER, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, ABRIDGED. 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIPs, Ph.D., and IRVING FISHER, Ph.D. 
pp. 342. Crown 8vo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 
Io preparing this book the authors have supplied the need for a work 


which is thoroughly modern in the best sense ot the word, and at the same | 


time does not fail into the error of introducing unscientific ideas and state- | 
ments. They have accordingly held rigidiy to the methods of Euclid, while 
they have added to those methods all the results which the best mathemaiti- 
cal juegment of the day regards as sound and logical, and in keeping with 
the proper development of the subject Withthisasa foundation, and with 
the many special features of the book (including the photographed reproduc- 
tions of the Yale geometrical models), it is not surprising that the work 
has been enthusiastically welcomed by the most progressive teachers of the 
science. 


A LABORATORY COURSE IN WOOD- 
TURNING 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH GOLDEN, M.E., Professor 4 Practical 
Mechanics, Purdue University. Illustrated. pp. ii., 69. 8vo, 
Cloth, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The manual covers all the processes required of workmen in industrial 
practice, including plane and ornamental turning and pattern making, and 
one who has compieted ali the exercises will be found adequate to the de- 
mands of shop practice. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
By HuBER GRAY BUEHLER, Master in English in the Hotchkiss 
School. pp. 152. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

Instead of employing bad models for the pupil to correct, the author 
obliges him to choose between two or more forms of expression, thus {o!- 
lowing out logicatly the natural method. No child can use Buehler’s 
“Practical Exercises in English” without at the same time using his 
brains. 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE, 
University, Author of “ 
by mail, $1.66. 

Professor Bowne’s new work has for its cardinal principle the idea that 
thought is an organic activity which it unfolds trom within, and that it 
cannot be put together mechanically from without. The subject, in spite 
of its abstract nature, is made vivid and interesting by the wealth of illustra- 
tions and clearness of statement, familiar to readers and students of the 
author's previous werks. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE 


From the Earliest Times to the ROMAN Conquest. By WILLIAM 
Smiru, D.C.L., LL.D. New Edition. Revised by CARLETON 
L. Brownson, Instructor in Greek in Yale University. Ilus- 
trated. pp. 423. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

There are other summaries ot Greek history, but there are none better, 
jena a pew edition puts this admirable little handbook in the very front 


| rank of helps of us kind.—Ziterary World, Boston. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC 

By ADAMS SHERMAN HI_t, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Harvard University. pp. 346. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 
By mail, $1.10. 


The object of the ‘‘ Foundations of Rhetoric” is to train ordinary boys 
and girls to say in written language correctly, clearly, and effectively what 
they have to say. It gives a minimum of space to technicalities and a 
maximum of space to essentials. It covers the middle ground between 
the work of a grammar school and the theoretical rhetoric of the college 
course. ‘ A correct statement of the principles which underlie good writing 
amply illustrated by well chosen examples” is as exact a description of the 
book, perhaps, as can be given. 


THEORY OF PHYSICS 
By Josepru S. AMEs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
sages Hopkins University. pp. 513. 
xy mail, $1.75. 

In writing this book it has been the author's aim to give a concise state 
ment of the experimental f cts on which the science of physics 1s based, and 
to present with these statements the accepted theories whicn correlate or 
*‘exp'ain”’ them. The book is designed for those students who have had 
no previous training in physics, or at the least on y an elementary course, 
and is adapted to junior classes in colleges or technical schools. The entire 
subject, as presented in the work, may be easily studied in a course lasting 
for the academic year of nine months. 


Professor of Philosophy in Boston 
Metaphysics,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50; 





| 
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| 
| 


Physics in 
Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $1.60: 





FOR TEACHERS anD SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. 40 volumes II]lustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 56 cts.; by mail, 62 cts. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cts. 


GOLDSMITH’S SELECT POEMS—BROWNING’S’ SELECT POEMS 
—BROWNING’S SELECT DRAMAS—MILTON’S MINOR POEMS 
—GRAY’S SELECT POEMS—MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME—WoORDSWORTH’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Each 
one volume. Illustrated. Square 16mo; Cloth, 56 cts.; by mail, 
62 cents. Paper, 40 cts.; By mail, 44 cts. 


ROLFE’S SELECT ENGLISH 
¢ Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE: COMEDIES. 50 cts., by mail, 58 cts. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE: TRAGEDIES. 50 cents, by mail, 
58 cents. TALES FROM ENGLISH HIstTory, in Prose and 
Verse. 36 cents, by mail 42 cents. TALES FROM SCOTTISH 
History, in Prose and Verse. 50 cents, by mail, 58 cents. 
FAIRY TALES. 36 cents, by mail 42 cents. TALES oF CHI- 
VALRY AND THE OLDEN TIME. 36 cents, by mail, 42 cents. 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
Edited by HARRY THURSTON PECK, M.A., Ph.D. 
the Latin Language and Literature in Columbia University, 
City of New York. With the Co-operation of Many Special 
Contributors. pp xvi., 1,701. With about 1,500 Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth $6.00; Half Leather, $8.00, 
Edition, Cloth, $7.00 
Unquestionably, in many respects, the most authoritative work of the 
kind that bas yet been published. . . In short this is what the editor 
claims for it—a classical encyclopadia. There is no one volume on the 
market at once so complete and so succinct, and whose vast collection ot in- 
formation is so readity and immediately accessible.—New York Hera/d, 


Write for Descriptive Circulars and Terms to Teachers. 


Professor of | 


Two Volume | 


METHODS OF MIND TRAINING 
Concentrated Attention and Memory. By CATHARINE 
pp. 110. Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

A pra.tical method for quickening tne perceptive faculties and holting 
the attention of pupils by cultivating habits of accuracy in seeing and 
bearing. By this new system every teacher may develop in his pupils in- 
creased powers of quick perception, attention, distinct discrimination and 
memory. The methods are very simple and may be applied easily im all 
grades of school work. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
Also the Ideas which Inspired It and were Inspired by It. By 
Mary R. ALLING-ABER. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25; by mail $1.38. 
Ought to be in every teacher's hbrary, and willbe very so n in the 
libraries of multitudes of the best teachers. — Boston Advertiser 
Iam struck with the direct, straightforward, aad fundamental hold 
which you have upon educational principles.—Professor Joun Dewey, 
when University of Chicago. 


ALEXANDER POPE 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited by KATE STEPHENS. 
Two Portraits, pp. vii., 197. Post 8vo, Cloth, 60 cents ; 
68 cents. 


AIKEN. 


With 
by mail, 


This volume is edited for the use of schools. The notes deal not only 
with the obscure references, but also with the times when Pope l.ved and 
Johnson wrote. 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY 

| With sketches of the Home and School Lite, the Games and 
Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By 
WILLIAM J. Rowre, Litt.D., Editor of “ Rolfe’s English 
Classics,"’ etc. Illustrated. pp. viii., 251. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25: 
by mail, $1.39. 

| rhe title of Ur Rolef's volume sufficiently indicates its plan and scope 
The book 1s not on'y entertaining and instruct've reading "in itself, but < 
also a delighttul introduction to the study of Shakespeare, and a valuable 
supp'ement to any school edition of the plays, 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 






Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 


Bell, J. Boston | Dodd, Mead & Co., 
+ The Century Co., ” 
Pen acts Co., J. L., Fuck & Wasnalis, a 


ST Sch. . Furniture Co., Be Culcago. Lippincott Co. Phila. 
Consolidated Lenigh Slats Oa. N. y. | Merriam, G. we. Springfea, —. 


Crown Blate Co. , Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Olcott, J. M, + 

Silicate Slate Co. ae Goes Lpegvaghiec Oo, Co. Chicago. 

Franklin M’f’g Co., Rochester, N.Y. | Central Se Supply H ouse, * 

Giatington-Benger Slate Co., Rickett’s, C. L., ved 
Slatington, Pa. | Ames & Rollinson, New York 

Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. | Fouch, A. J. & Co., Warren, Pa. 


Am. Soapstone Finish Co. Wilcox, John, Milford, nN. Y. 


Q ack Sen. O Chester De ~ Vt. Duplicati 

cme . 8u 0. cago, s. 
Standard Sch Fur. Co. * > upticating Apparate 
Londergon, W. H. & Co. = Lawton & Co., New York. 
American Slate — B. Co., Phila. | Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 
Lippincott Co.,, J. B. ” 


Flags, [ledals, Badges, etc. 
Boston 


Charts 


ton Sch Co., n | Hammett Co , J. L., 
> oe Ca — Robert Miller Co., 
» AS Co., J.L., “ M. C, Lilly & Co., 
Silver, Burdett & Co., * Oak Hall Co., 
Century School Supply Co.. Carpenter & Co., Chicago 

Chicago | Central School Supply House, ; 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ Channon, H. & Co., 
Educational Aid Association, * 
The Caxton Co. - 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Bell wh ee — K C ty | Ensign M’f’ - 
e 0.5 ansas Ci 4 

Franklin Publishing Co., N. Y. C. | Whitehead HoagCo, Newark N.J. 
Harison, W. Bev. “ Frink, W. C., zabeth, N. J. 
Kellogg & Co.,E L., ” 
Potter & Putnam. = 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y. 
King, Richardson & Co 

Springfield, Mass 


Columbus, Ohio 


U. 8. School Furniture _ = 
American Flag Co., Easton, Pa. 
Gonsolientes Firew’ks Co., N.Y. ‘City 
Thorp & Co., * Le 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 


Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 
Narragansett, Mach. Co., 


Providence, R. I. 
Dialogues and Recitations. rovidence 
Baker W. H. Boston |  imdergarten Material 


Denison, T. 8. Chicago Hammett Co., J. L, 
Flana; m Ae Charles & Co., Thos. 

March Lebanon, 0. | Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Dick & F Ntagerald, New York City Steiger Co., E. 

Milton Bradley Co., 


Boston 
a 
N. fe 
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Hammacher, Otten & Co., Edward “a sy New York 
New York. | Dick & Co., A. Chicago 

Barnes, W.F. | Rockford. Lil. | U. 8. School rurniture Co., “ 

Morse set: "Hoch hester, N.Y. | Walker M’f’g Co., “ 
F, E. & C Do., Worcester, Mass. | Andrews Sch. Furs Co., N.Y.C, 
Strelinger, C. A. & C Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. | Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 

Minerals 


Photos for Schools. 


English Co., New York City | Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Simmons, E. E Dunton, C. H. & Co. = 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Co. Rochester, N.Y. | Wm. H. Pierce Co., ” 
Howell E, E, Wash ington, D. C. | Hegger, Frank, New York 


Wilson, N. L., 


Wood Specimens. 
Hough, Romeyn B., Lowville, N.Y, 


Boston, Mass | Berlin Photw Co , 
Ad, Braun & Co., *e 


Program Clocks. 


M lief 4 Wall weed. yo Wa weg Pa. 
aps elief an a gett Bros ton, Mass. 
Alobes, etc )s Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 
Hammett Co., J. Boston | School Records, Blanks, and 
Central School ieosle House, Stationery. 
Chicago 
Rand, McNally, & Co., - Babb, Ed. E. Boston 


U. 8, School Furniture Co. “ Hammett Co., J. L., 
Western Pub. House, ag U. s. School penmeeare Co, * 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City Sienkegemh Co., J. Phila, 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City | Smith & White M” fe Co., 

Harison W. Bev. = Holyoke, Mass, 
Holbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt. Acme Sta. Paper Co.,, Y.c, 
| Cheney Giobe Co.Mystic Bridge American mews Co., ni 
Howell, K. &., Washington, D. C | Uleott, J. « 
Blair Co., yi 6. Huntington, Pa, 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. School Bells 


om. lone & Pencil Co., New York Blake Bell Foundry, Boston 
Barnes & Co.. me - rr) Hammett Co., J. L. 


Eagle Pencil Co., “ McShane Bell Found., Baltimore, Md. 


ry U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Faber, Eberhard, “ Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., O. 
Spencerian Pen Co., “ == 
Eclectic Pen Co “ Cincinnati ; 

. 7 oe Am. Bell poantry. Northville, Mich. 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, M ly Bell C Troy. N. ¥ 
Esterbrook Pen Co: es eS enee i Foy, RN. Z 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. | Menee y,& 00. “gest neee 
Miller Bros. & Co., Meriden. Ct. uumsey ‘? "< tg Fy 


Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 
Second Hand School Books. 


Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J .B. Phila. 








Excelsior Publishing Co., ‘* Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., “ Springfield, Mass, Pencil Sharpeners Allen, D. A. Chicago 
Ogilvie, J. 8. - : Barnes, C. M.Co., ° ~ 
Russell, R H. & Co., ee Manual Training Supplies. | Goodell & Co Antrim, N. H. | Harison, W. Bev. n 2. 
Werner, Edgar S., » ; Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston | Hinds & Noble, te 
Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia | Chandler & Barber, Boston | Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. | Keyser, W. H. & Co., Philadelphia 


In Heating and Ventilation for all classes 
of buildings are guaranteed in the contracts 
of this Company. We not only manufacture 


—we also erect the work. 


SOMETHING NEW 


‘¢*Ideal Heater and Ven- 
Such a Heater has been most earn- 


is our Improved 
tilator.”’ 
estly sought for—It is one which will give good 
vesults in such buildings as small churches, 
single room schools, halls, stores, etc., buildings 
having xo ce/lars under them—small if any vent 
or smoke flues—buildings which are often 
crowded and which always zeed ventilation. 


Write for Illustrations and a Description 
of this Heater, or for any other heating appar- 
atus you may happen to be in need of, to 


The Peck-Williamson 
Heating and Ventilating Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Bancroft’s School Gymnastics. 


A complete course of study in physical culture for eigh 
years—237 illustrations—The clear directions, the explanatory 
notes, and the many illustrations make it adapted for use by any 
teacher with successful results. 298 pages. Handsomely printed 
and bound. Price, $1.50. Special terms for introduction. 


Outlines for 
Primary -and Kindergarten Classes. 


in the Study of Nature and Related Subjects, by E. Maud 
Cannell and Margaret E. Wise. Outlines {for the whole school 
pes arranged by months and weeks—the topic for each week 
eing given in full with Songs, Games, and Stories that accom- 
Cloth, 


Primary Recitations. 


100 bright selections for Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, Memorial Day, and other 
occasions. Price, 25 cents. 


Burleson’s Grading Table. 


This grading table will save the teacher many hours of weary 
labor. By the use of it with a simple system of marking, perfectly 
adapted to any class or school, the teacher can average at the 
end of each month the marks of a class of forty pupils, in all 
their studies, in less than a half hour—probably in half that time. 
As a labor-saver it beats anything we have seen. For durability 
we print it on very heavy, tough paper, and bind it with a 
flexible cloth cover. Price, 25 cents. It can be used with any 
class régister. We furnish also, however, Burleson’s Class 
Register and Grading Table combined in one book. The 
teacher will find it very convenient to have the class book 
and the grading table in one. The class book is a very con- 
venient one, arranged so as to avoid the frequent writing of 
names of class. Price, 35 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 FE. 9th Street, New York 


pany it, the gifts, the modeling, cutting, &c. Price, 75¢. 
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PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DIRECTOR 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We o- below a most comotete tt of publishers of school books and firms who mauufacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will be a great convenience 


ng. Corrections are m each month 


In writing for circulars, catalogues, or informacion you will get - 


jal attention by mentioning THE ScHOOL 


ua 
fobanat every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in Taz JOURNAL. an¢ 


School Book Publishers 


American Book Co. 
N. Y., Cin.. Chica 0, ee 
Atianta, Portland, 

Appleton & o., D., 4 i 
Armstrong & Son, A. C. "heb York 
Baker & Taylor Co., si 
Barnes & Co., A. 8.. 
Hari.on, Wm. B. 
Harper & Brothers, 
Holt & Co., Henry, 
Jenkins, Ww. R. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Lovell & Co., A. 
Macmillan &CO., N. Y.. and Chi. 
Maynard Merrill & Cu., New York 
The Morse Co., 
Mutual Book Company, 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Sheldon & Co., 
Sm:th Pub. Co., H. P. 
University Publishin 

BR. X.. ton, and 
The John Church Co., 
Cincinnatti, O. 

New York 


Co., 
Yew Orleans 


Van Nostrand, D. 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. 
Wood & Co.. Wm, 
Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston School Supply Co., 
Bradlee Whidden, 
Educationa! Pub. Co., ape 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Goodyear Pub. Co., Chicago 
Heath & Co., D. C. = 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., * 
Lee & shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston and N. Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver Burdett & Co., ni 
Chi. 


“ 


Bosto 


vy 


ry 


Bos.. N. Y., 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Ware Wm Co., 
Flanagan, A. 


Chicago 
Powers, O. M, ” 


Rand, McNally & Co., 
Scott, Forsman & Co,, 
Western Pub. House 
Werner School Boo Jo., 

Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Myers, R. L. & Co. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Eldredge Bros., 
Lip —_~ Co., J. B. ” 
McKay, David. 
Sower Co., » Ohsietopher sa 
Johnson, B. F. Co.. " _saenmene, Va. 
Williams & ae 

"N. Y. & Chicago 


Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
C.A. Bieta S Oo., ,Spemngnere, Mass. 
Milton Bradley C 
Scrantom, Woumese & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Music Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co, 
Cincinnati, New York, Ctcage 
8. W. Straub, bicago 
Ww. W. Woitney Co., Toledo. 0. 
King, Richardson & Co 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bev. New York City 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass, 


School Furniture 


Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., Boston 
Chandler . ‘aed Desk Co., “* 
Perry, Geo. 5 ” 
Hudson School Furniture Co., 
Athens, O. 

Union School Furniture Co., 

Battle ( ‘reek, Mich. 
Kane & or, — Racine, Wis. 
Rowles, E. V Chicago 
U.Ss. ioel F ae Co, “ 


“ 


Galpen, R. H.., New York City 
Rantolph MeN utt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. C 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Go, Clev eland, 0. 
Favorite k Seat. Co. be 
Ohio Rake Co., Dayton, O. 
G.R. Seating Co., grant Rap ds,Mch. 
Haney Sch. Fur. 
Man. Sch. Fur. he “Manitowoc Wis. 
Stafford, E. H. Co. * Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, 0. 
Rich’d Sch. Fur. Co., Richmond, Ind, 
Springfield Sch. Fur. C 
8 pringfield, Th. 
N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. renton, N. J. 
Rioomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Minn. Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap.,Minn., 
Burl. Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia 
School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 
Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hall, Thos & Sons, 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 
Knott, L. E. App. Co., 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, 
Thompson, A.T., & Co., 
Ziegler Electric Co., 
Central Sch. Supply Co., 
McIntosh Battery Co., 
Olmsted Scientific Co., 
Robbins A. L. Co., a 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., 
Beseler, Charles 
Eimer & Amend, 
Colt & Co. J. B, 
Keuffel & Esser, 
McAllister & Co., 
Richards & Co., 
Gundlach Opt. Co., Roc hester, N.Y. 
Ward's Nat Sci. Estab. hn 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. 
| Queen & Co.. as 
Kau, Wm. H., ae 


Boston 


Chicago 


“ 


New York 


are specially commended as reliaole firms 


“ 


Williams, Brown & Ear! 
usch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 

Henry Heil Chem. Co., 
&t. Louis, Mo. 


Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, O. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bella, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Boston School Supply Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L. 
Acme School Supply Co., 
Barnes, C. M Co., 


Boston 
Chicago 





Chicago | 


Caxton Co., The 

Central School Supply House, 
Educationa) Aid Association, 
Flanagan, A. 

Olmsted, W. L. 

Rowles, E. W. A. 

Standard School Fur. Co. 

U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 


Chicago, Til. 
Smith & White M’f'’g¢ Co 
Holy yoke, Mass. 
Bell, W. L. & Co. 


ansas Cit 
Choate, W. F.Uo., Alban 
Twin City 8.8.Co.,Minnea polis baina: 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., Y. City 
Central school Supply House, ** 
Harison, W. Bev., ~ 
| Olcott, J. M.. 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
| Potter & Putnam, 
Schermerhorn & €o., 
| Me Clee BC 0., Phila. Pa. 
| Lippincott C 0. , J. B. “ 
| Greenwood School Supply. Co. 
Youngstown, 0. 
| Sch.& Off. Sup. Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
| Rd. Supply Co., Kingston, Jamaica 
A American Splune Co., Chicago 
| Scrantom, W etmore & Co. 
| Rochester, N. Y. 











The Standard Parliamentary Authority 


Roberts Rules of Order 


FOR DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES, 
By Colonel. H. M. Roberts, U. S. A. 


Answers 200 PARLIAMENTARY QuE&STIONS. 


The book contains, on two pages opposite each other, so that it can be 
seen at a single glance, a table of rules relating to motions, which enables 
a presiding officer to decide correctly more than two hundred questions 
without a moment's hesitation, 


Ruces or Orpvaer. 


The first part is a compendium of Parliamentary Law, concise, clear, and 
comprehensive, based upon the rules and practices of Congress and the 
best usages of the great deliberative bodies of the world. 


OreanizatTion ann Conoucr ofr Business, 


The second part contains simple, yet full directions as to the best methods 
for the orgarization of societies, conventions, and assemblies, and for 
permanently conducting them. 


M iecaLcangous INFORMATION. 


Besides this the book gives a large amount of valuable information for the 
use of officials of parliamentary bodies—such as, the legal rights of assem- 
blies, call of the House, trial of members, ete. 





Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


Extra cloth, 218 pages, pocket size, 
Limp leather, red edges, YS 


$075 
1.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 


Puscienanre, 


378-388 Wabash Ave., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


WOOD 
WORKERS’ 
TOOLS. 


Ch 


HE lowest prices ever printed on_ first-class 
Tools and Machinery will be found in our new 
Catalogue of Wood Workers’ Tools, in fact in many 
cases these prices will compare favorably with the 
prices asked by others for Tools and Machines that 
are very much inferior in every way. 

This Catalogue contains 400 pages and upwards of 
1800 illustrations, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address upon receipt of 25 cents (your money back 
if you don’t think it’s worth it, and you can keep the 
book too). It is more of an encyclopedia or a text- 
book than a catalogue, and is emphatically the Tool 
Book of the century. 


P. S—Metal Workers’ Catalogue—“A Book of Tools”"—550 
pages, 2000 illustrations, 25 cents, postpaid. 


&& 
THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., 





; Address Box J. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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’ Central Ed. Bureau, Phiia, Pa. 
Teachers’ Agencies Parker. C. J. Raleigh, N.C. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany | Southern Teachers’ Exchange. 
Penn, #d. Kureau, Allentown, Pa. Nashville, Tenn. 


Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
Beacon # P mi Pianos 
Co-operative’ ” “ " 5 

nahaan a “ Steinway & Co., N. Y. City 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, Sobhmer C..., 2 
Teachers’ & xchange, Boston | Fischer & Co. Ps 
T. W. White. Denver, Colo, | Chickering & Co. se steko 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago | J0bm Church Co., Cincinnati 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. | Lyon & Healy, Chicago 


Chicago Crown Piano Co., 
The Thurston Teachers Agency, Vose Piano Co., _ 
Chicage | Emerson Piano Co, 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency, Denver Typewriters, 
National Ed, Bureau, — Am, Writing Mach. Co., N. Y. 
Harrisburg. Pa. | Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Texas School Agency, Densmore Typewriter Co., |“ 
Marshall, Tex. | Hammond Typewriter Co.“ 
Coyriere, Mrs. N. Y. C.| Yost Typewriter Co js “s 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, Smith Premier Co . Syracuse N.Y 
Boston. New York, Chicago | Daugherty Typewriting Co... 
Toronto, Los A ns >. ” et ae Pittsburg, Pa., 
-. N. Y. City 


Bostoa 


. Willi me CC 
N. Y. Educational Bureau, “ Ford Tepe pe Co., 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W , ™ “ - 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J. is Heating & Vent 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y g = ilating 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn. | Am. Boiler Co., 


‘ : Boston 
Educational Ex. Providence, K I. | Boston Blower Co., “ 
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Corning Mfg.€o., Corning N. Y. 
Exeter Machme Works, me 
Guroey Heater Mtg. Co., : 
Ideal Boiler Co., - 
American Warm. & Vent.Co Chic. | Mowry. W. C. Norwich, Conn, 
ay Furnace Co., - H. Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Il. 
Sm th & Anthony Co., ad I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
Sturtevant Co., » Be 4 Howard Daseace Co.,8yracuse, N.Y. 
Palsey, J. F. aad Pease Furn. Co.. J. F..Syracuse, N.Y 
Buffalo Forge Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. | Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
McLain Co., J. H. Canton, O. | Carton Furnace Co. Utica. N. Y. 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago | Gibhn & Co.., * 
Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. | Kernan Furnace Co., 

: ‘ Chicago. | Russell Wheeler & Co.. * 
American Boiler Co., N. Y. C. | Broomell, Schmidt & Co.. York, Pa. 


Boynton Furnace Co., Ventilating Wardrobes 


Boston, New York, Phila., Pa, 
Hartford Heater Co.. Hartford, Ct, 
Raymond Campbell Ny. Co., 

Middletown, Pa. 


Fuller & Warren Co., ~ 

Gorton & Lidgerwood nad Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
Hert & Crouse, * New Y -rk City. 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, ” W. G. Wilson, New York City 
Standard Radiator Co., ” ‘ 


Correspondence Schools. 


American Cor, Normal, 

Clifton, N. J. Dansville, N. Y, 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. | W G. Chaffee, Oswego. N. Y. 
Craig Reynolds Foun. Co , Dayton,O. | Columbia Cor. Formal, Chicago 
U.8. Hearer Co., Detroit, Mich, | Nat, Civil Service School, 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg.Co. “ “ Washington, D.C 
Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co.,“* 6 Nat. Cor. Institute, “ w 
E. M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa. | In . Cor. School, Scranton, Pa. 
Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Ill. | Nat. Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich. 
Herenden Mfg.Co., Geneva, N. Y. | University of Chicago, Chicago Ill. 


Peck & Williamson Co., Cin.. O. 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 








(Contined from page 327.) 

** 390-191. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son. Price, 24 cents. 

** 192. Engiish and American Sonnets. Price, 12 cents. 

** 493. Emerson's Self-Reliance. Price, 12 cents. 

‘- 194. Emerson's Compensation. Price, 12 cents. 

‘* 195-196. Lennyson’s The Princess. Price, 24 cents, 

Teachers’ Manual for Merrill's Vertical Penmanship, cloth, 24 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Although Merrill's System of Vertical Penmanship, according to the 
testimony of teachers, is easily taught because of its great simplicity, yet it 


is believed that this manual will prove helpful to teachers taking up the 


subject for the first time. 
Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, by Wilbur F. Nichols, A. M., Holyoke, 
Mass. Grades II, and III. 
Werner School Book Company. 
De Garmo’s Language Lessons Complete, 256 pp., cloth, list price, 45 
cents. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Key to Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of Geometry, both editions, pre- 
pared by Wendel M. Strong, tutor in Yale university 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Walden ; or, Li‘e in the Woods, by Henry D. Thoreau. Popular edition 
with a biographical introduction by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, $1.0. 


Walden is the most characteristic book Thoreau wrote. It has come to 
be regarded as one of the classics of American literature. It is here brought 
out ip a popular form, and is rendered especially attiactive by an admirable 
biographical sketch by Mr. Emerson, The rapidly increasing attention to 
American literature in the better schools of the country is one of the most 
hop: ful signs in the educational world. The publication of so suggestive 
and interesting a book as Walden, in a form wholiy available for school 
use, is at once a result of the judicious study of our best literature, and cer- 
tain to promote further study with enlarged and quickened interest. 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Stories from the Arabian Nights. 16mo, half Russia leather, 62 cents, 
net. 

This book contains eleven of the best known stories from this famous 
book, chosen with particular regard to the use cf the schuol-room and told 
in a language suitable for children. The publication of this book marks 
the completion of the fifty books of the Riverside School Library. 

RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

118. Stories from the Arabian Nights. Part II.. paper, 15 cents, net. 

11) and 118, Stories from the Arabian Nights. Two parts bound tc- 
gether, linen, 40 cents, net. 

119. Selections from the Tales and Poemsof Edgar Al an Poe, edited for 
school use, with an introduction and notes, by William P. Irent, Pro- 
fessor of English and History »n the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, Paper, 15 cents, net. 

R. L. Myers & Co. 

A School Algebra, by Fletcher Durell, Ph. D., and E. R. Robins, A. B., 

mathematical masters 1n the Lawrenceviile school, Lawrenceville, N. J. 





RIMARY... 


USIC... 


CANTATAS.. 





SCHOOL MUSIC 


FOR SCHOOLS 


.AND.. OPERETTAS 





SONG ECHOES FROM CHILDLAND 


Just published. A superb collection for primary 
schools and kindergartens. Over 130 gems. Com- 
piled by H. S. Jenks and M. Rust. Brice, $2.00, 
postpaid. 


ROUNDS, CAROLS, AND SONGS. 


A fascinating volume of Children’s Songs. 131 
ieces from all sources. 143 pages. Price, paper, 
1; boards, $1.50, postpaid, 


MOTION SONGS ror SCHOOLROOM. | 


Thirty-three Songs. Motions fully explained. 
Price, 25c., postpaid, | 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES. 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. By Harriet 
S. Jenks and Mabel Rust. 131 songs. Full cirec- 
tions for actions. Price, $2, postpaid. 


STORIES IN SONG. 


By E, W. Emerson and K. L. Brown. A new col- | 
lection of bright, interesting songs for little ones. A | 
valuable work for teachersand mothers. Price, 75c., | 


postpaid. 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND | 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. | 


By J, Gertrude Menard and Belle Menard. Fifty 
songs ef great beauty forthe liuleones, Price, 30c., 
postpaid. } 








CATALOGUES FREE, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


SONG MANUAL. 


By L. O. Emerson. Book III. A valuable work 
for use in bigh school and advanced singing clesses 
Includes solieggios in all keys, a vocal training 
department, and fifty secular and thirty-three sacred 
songs. Price, 50c., postpaid. 


SONG READER. 


By Inving Emerson and P. B. Brown, Book II. 
An admirable work on the theory of music, inter- 
spersed with interesting songs and selections. A 
serviceable book written by men of experience in 
school work. Price, 60c., postpaid. 


THE SONG GREETING. 


The favorite book for high schools, normal schools, 
seminaries, and academies. Vocal studies and a 
superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses, etc. 
Price, 60c., postpaid. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOOK OF SONG. 


by Ernest Leslie. A choice collection of songs, 
trios, duets, and quartets, selected from the works of 
the best composers. Suitable for high schools and 
seminaries, Prize, 75c., postpaid. 





OCTAVO MUSIC 
Our catalogue of music suitable for 
school work is the finest in the world. 
Send for it. It is yours for the asking. 














FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
“SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


A simple cantata for school concerts and exhibi- 
tions. Pieasing and instructive. Some dialogue. No 
scenery required, Very effective. Sample copy, 
25c., postpaid, 


COLUMBIA’S PARTY. 


A short entertainment, attractive and instructive, 
consisting of dialogues, recitations, and songs. 
Recitations predominate. Worthy of the at’ention of 
all school teachers. Sample copy, 25c., postpaid. 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWER LAND. 


Just published. An exceptionally fine operetta for 
children. Simple in dialogue and melody, but with 
sufficient action and plot to fascinate the young folks. 
Sample copy, 30c., postpaid. 


FOR CHRISTIIAS. 
TABLES TURNED; or, A CHRIST- 
MAS FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Claus gets 
tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in 
the world give him a Christmas of hisown. Fullo 
humor, prettv dialogue, and charming music. 
Sample copy, 30c., postpaid, 


THE REVOLT OF THE TOYS. 


By H. W. Hart. Acertain small boy has brokea 
and abused his toys so badly that, with Santa Claus’s 
permission they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve. 
Unusually clever and laughable throughout. The 
music is very pretty. Sample copy, 20c., postpaid, 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS. 


New York—C H. Ditson & Co. 
Philadelphia—J. E. Ditson & Co. 
























October 2, 1897. 


Flogging in the English Schools. 


In former times much of the discipline was administered 
by the head master. A certain Dr. Keate, who was head mas- 
ter toward the middle of this century, is celebrated for his 
floggings. 

A characteristic instance occurred when a very popular boy, 
named Munro, was dismissed from school for refusing to be 
flogged. At the next “absence,” when his name was omitted 
from the roll-call, his friends set up a shout of “ Munro! 
Munro! Boo! boo!” In punishment for this they were told 
to come daily to an extra absence. This they decided not to 
do, and also determined not to be flogged for it. Keate very 
craitily waited until after “lock-up,” when the boys were 
scattered in the various boarding-houses, and then sent the 
assistant masters to fetch them for punishment in relays. 
Some of the boys tried to organize resistance by shouting 
from the windows: “Don’t be flogged!” ‘‘ We haven't been 
flogged!” but the relays kept coming in to Keate until after 
midnight, and all but two of the boys were flogged—over 
eighty in all. 

According to tradition, Keate was positively fond of using 
the birch. On one occasion, it is said, the names of a batch 
of candidates for confirmation were, by mistake, sent to him 
on a “ bill” like that used for reporting boys for punishment. 
The boys tried to explain the matter, but Keate only flogged 
them the harder for what he considered an irreverent trick 
to escape punishment. All this- happened in the time when 
the boys lived under “dames” in the boarding-houses.— 
“Harper’s Round Table.” 


To Save the Birds. 


Hereafter Massachusetts women will have to look outside 
the state for their bird ornaments. The _legis- 
lature has recently passed a law imposing a fine on any person 
who ““shall have in his possession the body or feathers ” of any 
wild bird found in the state. English sparrows, crows, and a 
few other birds are excepted. Half of the fine is to go to the 
person making the complaint, and half to the municipality. Let 
other states fall into line. 
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Briet Notes. 


The Pollard Series of text-books have been adopted at Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Nevada, Clarinda, and Brighton, Iowa; Allen- 
town, Lock Haven, Tyrone, and Northumberland, Pa.; Dor- 
ranceton, and Nescobeck boroughs, Luzerne county, Pa.; 
Harrison township, Alleghany county; North Huntington 
township in Westmoreland county, Pa.; Berkeley county, 
W. Va. 

The following places, which have been using the Pollard 
Series of text-books one year or longer are this year adding 
the Advanced Speller of this series, which is just one: Bea- 
ver Falls,Columbia, Shamokin, Duncansville, Beaver, Wilkes- 
Barre, Berwick, Catawissa, White Haven, Kingston, West 
New Castle, and Middletown, Pa.; Mead township, Warren 
county, Pa.: Washington, N. J.; and St. Rose’s Parochial 
school, Meriden Conn. 


The appearance of Hinds & Noble’s New Testament Lexi- 
con and the first volume of the Interlinear Old Testament has 
been delayed by their decision to add to the former a com- 
plete presentation of he synomyms of the Greek Testament; 
and to the latter, the tables of the Hebrew verb. These addi- 
tions have been completed, and both books are now in the 
binder’s hands, and there is every prospect of their being 
ready before the middle of September 


Reading, Pa—At a meeting of the school controllers and 
teachers recently held, it was decided to adopt the Prang system 
of drawing in the public schools. 


The Bradley color scheme has worked a resolution in the 
study of colors, and placed it on a scientific basis. The color 
scheme is based on the solar spectrum,—-red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet, being selected as the standard of 
colors. Six intermediate colors come between these standard 
colors. By means of colored papers, made exactly to repre- 
sent these spectrum colors, together with black and white, 
every possible color may be produced by a combination of 
these colors on the oalasaihedl or top. Moreover, any color 
may be analyzed, described, or reproduced at any time from 
this description. 

Mr. Bradley’s book called “ Elementary Color” thoroughly 
describes this subject, and will be found valuable and inter- 
esting, whether regarded from an educational or artistic 
standpoint. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. | 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


$:.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPHIA 


LITERAL. 

THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Cop: right Introductions —-New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket 
| Price, postpaid, so cents each. 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 


Chancellor. 











Nw. 3. VERTICAL 


Double Ru ed. SPELLING BLANKS. 
36 Pages. ° ° “2 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 


Script Heading. 


A department of the University co-ordin- 
New No. 4, ate with its other professional schools. 


Sincle Ruled, Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
7 study of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 


Year begins September 29. . 





For catalogue address the Dean, 





OLD IERONSIDES, 


The frigate Constitution, 1797—October 21—1897. Every teacher should be interested in the 


Story of this vessel, especially at this time. 


| 
| EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
| 


University Building, 


A beautiful booklet containing the story of the vessel; the poem; pictures of the launching of the WASHINGTON SQUARE, N.Y. CITY. 


vessel in 1797; Constitution Wharf in 1897; ‘‘ Old Ironsides,” the vessel in action; the vessel when in | 
Portsmouth Harbor; Oliver Wendell Holmes; his birthplace; his Boston Residence; the “ Massachusetts " 
George Washington, Ina beautiful cover; to teachers, 25c, Send postage stamps. Address 


(Mrs.) E. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont Street, Malden, Mass. 





. The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 





$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for 


Selid Geld Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. 


combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address Secretary of Lehigh University. 


Tuomas Messincer Daown, LL.D., - Presipenr 
Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture, Also 

a. 


Always Ready. 


Never blots. No better working pen mace, A regular $2.50 pen. — 


Mailed cemplete, to teacters, boxed, with filler, for @1.00. Your money back—i/ you want if. 


Agents, LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 6, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 





‘avear. FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 





J... OLCOTT, 


Order now for September Shipment - - 





Headquarters for School Supplies. 


EVERYTHING 


| New Athens, O., 734 year. Tuition, board, rent 
of room and teat-books only $2.80 to $3 per week. 
Total cost, $r40 per year. Ciassical, philosophical 
scientific, normal, music, art, shorthand, com- 
mercial courses. Sent out U.S. Senators, Governors, 
etc.,and 300 mi ts. No sal Pp, safe, 
healthful; both sexes. Send for catalog, with plan 
ee 








70 Fifth Avenue, New York. ' to earn funds. W. A, Wusiams, D.D., Pres 
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The following list of school and college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has peen prepared for the convenience of qupertetenseats, ps principals, 


and school omcials. From time to time special lists of books will be taken up in THE JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and School Music 
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Interesting Notes. 


| 
A “ Bali-Bearing”’ Building. 

The recent seismic disturbances through- 
out a great portion of the country make | 
mee sy | interesting the account of an | 
invention by Professer John Milne, head 
of the Imperial College of Engineers at | 
Tokio, of a building that cannot be damaged | 
by earthquakes. It is novel, simple, and 
absolutely safe. The whole secret is in 
the foundations, which rest upon huge 
steel balls or spheres. When an earth- 
ep occurs the whole building rolls with 
the motion of the earth. It is really a ball- 
bearing building. From frequency of 
earthquake no the locality is well 
adapted to demonstrate the feasibility of 
the invention, which on several occasions 
has proved all the professor claimed for it. 


A Stove With Variations. 


The New York “ Home Journal ” tells of 
a mew invention for keeping cool in the 
summer, analogous to the stove which heats 
our rooms in the winter. ‘It will reduce 
temperature, just as stoves heated by fire 
raise the temperature in winter. By the 
use of salt, a small quantity of ice, anda 
patented chemical the most intense degree 
of cold is secured. So great is the cold 
that it is as dangerous to touch this cold | 
stove whea in operation as it would be to | 
place the hand on a fire stove at a high de- 
gree of heat. The skin is instantly taken 
off, and painful injuries are the result of 
the slightest contact. During the hottest 
weather the temperature of a room may be 
run down and made pleasant. The cost of 
operating the stove is very slight.” 


A Remarkable Weapon. 


“The English government is now exper- 
imenting with a gun, which will fire 1,000 
shots in 123 seconds,” says the “ New York 
Herald.” “It is the deadliest of all the | 
automatic man-slayers ever yet invented. | 
As with all machine guns, the first shot | 
must be fired by hand. After that the | 
weapon absorbs a row of cartridges and | 
emits a chain of bullets as long as it is fed. | 
Experiments made thus far show that on 
the occasion of a brief, sharp attack the | 
gun can actually be made to fire eleven | 
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The Traveler who would thor- 

oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 
must carry 
toilet case. 


a half cake in his 











useful for pressure to the extent of fifty 
per cent. The experiments with the gun 
referred to show that cordite is not affected 
by water, as is gunpowder, and will stand 
a great variation in temperature. 


The X-Ray in Diagnosis. 


At the recent medical congress in Berlin, 
Professor Benedict, of Vienna, told his 


|confreres that the Roentgen rays are be 


coming valuable aids to the physician in 
diagnosing morbid conditions of the heart. 

“They: have shown that the work per- 
formed 4 a sound heart has been greatly 
overestimated, and have thus made it eas- 
ier to understand the vibrations of a dis- 
eased heart. It is ,ossible to observe the 
deterioration of the valves at a much earlier 
stage than formerly, and to obtain exact 
information as to the relations between 
heart and diaphragm. The rays are also 
very helpful in. the early diagnosis of dis- 
eases of the lungs, stomach, and kidneys, 


| enabling doctors to get upon their track at 


a stage which previously escaped detec- 
tion.” 


Enormous Power In Sunshine. 


A French scientist (M. Monchot) calcu- 
lates that in an average day the sun will 
ur on two and one-half acres of ground, 
eat which might be turned into energy 
equal to the muscle power of 4,163 horses. 
He believes that this heat might be utilized 
and made to do the work now done by 


shots a second.” |steam and electricity. He found that by 


A very interesting feature of this new | condensin 
gun is that the explosive used is cordite. | a yard and a half of 
The whole of this substance is expended in | two pints of water. 


pressure, whereas black powder is only 
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BATHING is always pleasant; with Pears’ 
Soar it isaluxury. You rever can find another 
toilet soap that so closely comes up to the ideal 
of perfection, and so long as fair, white hands, 
a bright, clear complexion and a soft, healthful 
skin continue to add to beauty and attractive- 
ness so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its piace in the d opinion of | 
nm who wish to be beautiful and attractive. 


Sater ioonch, that fe may bo used on the ten 
aes a sensitive skin, even that of . | 
' 


the heat playing on less than 
frome he could boil 
3y arresting sunshine 
and condensing it, small steam engines 
|have been operated successfully in Paris, 
but nothing has yet been done to realize | 
practically the great hopes of revolution- 
izing civilization by using directly the | 
enormous power which comes to us daily 
|from the sun. This power is calculated at 
that of 217,316,000,000,000 horses. 


Arrow Poison from Larvs. 


“The bushmen of the South African | 
district ‘Kalahari’ use the juice of the 
leaf-beetle ‘ Diamphidia’ and its larva for 
poisoning their arrow-heads,” according to | 
* Merck’s Report.” Itsays: “ Lewin found | 
in its body, besides inert fatty acids, a} 
toxalbumin that causes paralysis and finally | 
death. According to Boehm, the poison | 
from the larva also belongs to the toxal- 
bumins, and Starke states that it causes the 
dissolution of the coloring matter of the 
blood and produces inflammation. To ob- 
tain a solution of the poison, Boehm recom- 
|mends the maceration of the whole larva 
with distilled water. After some hours 
they swell up and the solution becomes 
light yellow and of an acid reaction. This 
reaction still remains after shaking out 
with ether. The aqueous solution then has 
poisonous properties. The action of the| 
poison is destroyed by boiling.” 


An Afghan is bound by custom to grant | 
a stranger who crosses his threshold and | 
claims protection any favor he may ask, 
even at the risk of his own life. Yet, 


| apart from this, he is cruel and revengeful, | 


never forgiving a wrong, and retaliating at | 
the first opportunity. 


The finished portion of the new Con- 
gressional Library at Washington has 
about forty-four miles of shelving, which 
will accommodate over two million vol- 
umes. The ultimate capacity of the build- 
ing for books will be upward of four 
million five hundred thousand volumes, 
or nearly one hundred miles of shelving. 


There are about roo grains of iron in 
the average human body, and yet so im- 
portant is this exceedingly small quantity 
that its diminution is attended with very 
serious results. 


Some idea of the slaughter of elephants 
can be secured from the fact that in Zan- 
zibar alone some 500,000 pounds of ivory 
are marketed every season from the tusks 
of 10,000 elephants. 


Poe is beginning to come into his full 
rights as a literary artist. Signs of this 
are visible in unexpected quarters. A re- 
cent “ Atlantic Monthly,’ had an unsigned 
article (this is very significant) entitled 
“The New Poe.” Of the ornate edition of 
his works, edited by Stedman and Wood- 
berry, it says, “ Poe, of all men, had best 
reason to pray that he might be delivered 
from the hands of his friends.” 


What is 
Scott’s 
Emulsion ? 


It is a strengthening food and tonic, 
remarkable in its flesh-forming 
properties. It contains Cod Liver 
Oil emulsified or partially digested, 
combined with the well-known 
and highly prized Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda, so that their 
potency is materially increased. 


What Will it Do? 


It will arrest loss of flesh and re- 
store to a normal condition the 
infant, the child, and the adult. It 
will enrich the blood of the anemic ; 
will stop the cough, heal the irrita- 
tion of the throat and lungs. and 
cure incipient consumption. We 
make this statement because the 
experience of twenty-five year 
has proven it in tens of thousands 
Of CaSeS. Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion, 





soc, and §$:.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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AMERICA’S TRIUMPH. 


EAGLE VERTICAL PENS. 





No, 1. Medium Point. No. 2 Medium Fine Point. No. 4 Extra Fine Point. 


They are made of the finest steel, specially prepared, by the latest improved American machinery, through an entirely new 
and original process. We can confidently assert that there is no make, Foreign or Domestic, equaling the same for Uniformity, 
Durability, and Smoothness. That the Eagle Vertical Pens have been pronounced to be the best, is attested by their increasing 
adoption for use in the Schools of the numerous Cities, and in many instances where other makes were previously tried. 





FOR SLANT OR ORDINARY WRITING. 


Of the numerous styles of other Steel Pens which we manufacture we recommend the No. E 170 for Primary Grades, and 
the Nos. E 120, E 410, E 460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades. Send for Samples. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


Works: 703 to 725 East 13th St., NEW YORK Office and Salesroom : 377-379 Broadway. 
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ote ft aie THE BEST METHODS IN 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ PRIMARY READING 
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FOR FIRST YEAR GRADES— 
TEXT-BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit and origin- 


é 
‘ Appletons’ Elementary Reading 
ality won their way into schools in all parts of the country. u 
é 
é 
; 
$ 
; 
4 
. 
e 





Charts. 
Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them the most Teachable, Price, . . . ° ° ° . . $12 50 
Practical and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print. The series comprises three 


books: FOR SECOND YEAR GRADES-- 


FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING. For Greded and District Schools ; Pri L 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and Academies ; rimary —e Studies, 
Part One Price, . . , $15.00 


NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Schools 
Some of the reasons Why these books are so popular are: They simplify the subject; reduce 


the work of the teacher; fascinate and stimulate the pupil; are up-to-date’ are high in er de 


FO IVE ; 7sS— 
and low ia price R THIRD YEAR GRADES 


Primary angunge Studies, 


Part Two Price, . . , - $15.00 


Specimen pages and catalog e of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books sent to teachers and school officers. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, NY. CHICAGO: 334 Dearborn Stret. 


SOSESESTSSESARSSSASSSSSASFA 


QSOS 2S38SOS8O8O2O244 SG 8228462848 =" SECEBEB !!!¢ ADOVE Charts have been more widely adopted 


in — and Graded Schools than all other similar 


THE SINGING OF CHEERFUL SONGS = (""""" 


Relieves the mind from the weariness of hard study, promotes the circulation, enables | For circulars and further information address 


the teacher to secure obedience, fosters a kindly feeling-among the pupils, and is a most 
important aid in disciplining a school. We offer Song Books specially made for Schools | 
in a great variety, and at all prices. PRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
MERRY MELODIES—This book is a favorite. 140,000 copies have been sold. It| ©! #st Ninth Street, New York. 
is for all grades below high school work, and will be found very suitable for un- 523 Wabash Avenue, Chiacgo, 
graded schools. Price, 64 pages, 1§ cts., per doz. $1.50. 











MERRY SONGS—The songs in this book are well adapted to intermediate and gram- 
mar grades, also to ungraded schools. They are replete with sweet melodies and Every Teacher 
beautiful sentiments. Price, 30 cts., $3.00 per doz. 


SILVERY NOTES—Follows Merry Melodies, and is the same in character and style. i — 
It contains some primary songs. Manilla cover. Price, 15 cts., $1.50 per doz. finds daily in her work some new and 
GOLDEN GLEES—This is known as the great prize song book, because it was largely perplexing problem to solve. With 
prepared from songs selected by a committee appointed to select songs written in re- 
sponse to an offer of four cash prizes. It is without an equal for fresh melodies, 
beautiful words. and choice harmonies. \t contains five pages of instruction in 
vocal music, and 148 pages of music of the best and sweetest 


zocal suusic, and 148 pap . Board covers | The Teacher’s 


FOUNTAIN SONGS No 3.—Is a collection of old standbys, by J. O. Leslie, a leading 
Illinois teacher and institute conductor. It contains only the best that is to be 


found anywhere. Price, r5cts., $1.50 per doz. No. 4. A new book; first, oeaecten| ; ; 
of standard patriotic, sacred and miscellaneous songs that are always favorites rac 1ca ] rary 
and second, a goodly number of original songs by J. M. Hagan, a teacher of years, 

who knows what pupils delight in. 


For above and many cthers add:ess, at hand for consultation, the answer 


A, FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hl. may always be found. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL “ Will cost you nothing 


to have this Library placed upon your 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = titicforinspection. 


Send postal-card for particulars, men- 
Joun A. Hat, President. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Henry M. PuItuips, Secretary. tioning this paper. Agents wanted 





Incorporated 1851. 


~ ‘D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Assets to January1,1897, - - $18,546,959-96) 72 Firth ave., New York. 


liabilities, - - - - - - ee he Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ventilating Wardrobes OF NEW YORE 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, : «= PRESIDENT 








Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, $1,341,663.64 





These Wardrobes closed with FLexiro.p Doors 
combine Hycienic features with Economy inFLoor 
Space. Approved by the best sanitary engin- 
eers and adopted by the most advanced schools, 

We are patentees and manufacturers of Fiex- 
IFOLD COILING AND SLIDING Partitions FOR Sus- 
DIVIDING LarGE Rooms without posts or mullions. 


Assets Over $234,000,000 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $4 37,000,000. 





For further information epply to the nearest agent 
}| or to the Head Office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


READERS will confer a favor by men 
_|tioning THE ScHooL JoUuRNAL when 
— _ | communicating with advertisers. 





We send our tliustrated catalogue free. 
Jt will interest you. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER CO., - 
74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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A Plant Feeds 


* on its seed till it grows a root 
that can forage for it. The pro- 
cess of sprouting changes the 
hard seed into soluble, digest- 
ible food. 

Malting is sprouting. Malt 
Extract is plant food transfor- 
med intohuman food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The “BEST” Tonic 
is the purest and most nourish- 


of Malt Extracts, the most 
strengthening and digestible of 
foods. 





Sold by all druggists at 25c. a 
bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. - 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

with @6, $7 and SIO 

FREE to get orders for our Teas 

Coffees, etc. 


orders. Now is your change 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 


per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. | 


Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you"may select—“ The School Journaln.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Vatican, according to “ The Amer- 
ican Art Journal,” has called upon the 


| French bishops to supply information as | 


|to the different kinds of ecclesiastical 
|music in their dioceses, and the Pope is 


preparing instructions on the subject, with | 


the intention of inaugurating certain re- 
forms, including the abolition of female 
voices at liturgical services, while approv- 
|ing of instrumental music. His Holiness 
| thinks it should be limited to the use of the 
harp and the gentler wind tnstruments, the 
violin being discarded as sensual and pro- | 
fane. The music of Haydn and Mozart does 
not meet with the Pope’s approval. 

“ The Stevenson monument at San Fran 
cisco,” so “The Westminster Gazette” | 
thinks, “ will be in every way a fitting mem- | 
orial. It was from ’Frisco that Stevenson | 
set out, in his yacht, for the island home | 
where he spent the last years of his happy | 
| life. It is fitting, therefore, that the monu- | 
| ment should take the shape of a vessel | 
| with her bow pointed to the silent lands | 

lying in the Southern seas. The design of | 
| the ship is that of a thirty-gunner of the 
| sixteenth century going under a fair wind, 
| with all sailon. At the bow, looking straight 
away to the sunset, is a figure of Pallas. 
| The vessel will be five feet in height. On 
jone side of the granite plinth on which 
|the veasel rests is the incription, from 
| Stevenson’s ‘Christmas Sermon,’ ‘ To be 
| honest, to be kind, to earn a little, to spend 


\'a little less, to keep a few friends, and these | 


| without capitulation,’ and at the base of the 
|plinth a drip-stone for thirsty dogs is a| 
touching reminder of Stevenson's frequent 
comment, at San Francisco, of the lack of 
drinking places for wandering dogs.” 


How Wasps Build Their Nests. 


Ina tree in the garden round the house 
where I was stopping was a wasp’s nest in 
process of construction. The busy insects 
were going backwards and forwards carry- 
ing their material to the paper-like fabric ; 
but though I watched several days, I coul 
not discover where it was collected. It hap- 
pened that the pillars of the veranda of the 
mud-built house in which I was stopping 
were roughly hewn trunks of the Lombardy 
poplar that grows in that region toa 

ood size and considerable height without 

ranches, and makes a clean straight, stem. 
One afternoon. while loitering about the 
veranda, I noticed that numbers of wasps 
were alighting on the side of these pillars 
that was worn by the weather, and then, 
after a short stay, moved off again, appar- 
ently carrying away a small load with them. 

Stationing myself close to one of the 
pillars, I soon had the satisfaction of see- 
ing a wasp alight on it. After running 
about over the surface to find what he was 
in search of, he suddenly stopped. and 
carefully feeling the spot he was on, he cut 
the worn surface with his nippers, and then 

roceeded in a workmanlike manner to cut 
rom the surface of the wood a strip the 
width to which he could extend his nippers 
laterally, and as he moved backwards he 
rolled the strip up under his chin with the 
aid of his forefeet until he had as much as 
he could cunveniently hold, when he gave a 
finishing cut-off and flew away. Watching 
the work of construction afterwards, it was 
marvelous to see how the end of the little 
roll was attached to the strip of work that 
was being added to, by means of some 
waxy gum exuded by the builder, and 
| joined on laterally as it was unrolled until 
| finished, and then the workman would fl 
away for a fresh piece. Each insect cuto 
a strip oo ge about three-eighths of an 
inch in length and a little under an eighth 
in width, and nothing could be more ad- 
mirable than the artistic and business-like 
way in which they carried on their work.— 
* Harper's Round Table.” 


The Ancient City of Peking. 


This city is one of the oldest in the 
world, but it was not made a capital un- 
til Kubial Khan, somewhere about 1282, 








Under the Mon- 


fixed his court ‘there. 


FACTS ABOUT HEALTH 


It is Easy to Keep Well if We Know 
How— Some of the Conditions Neces- 
sary to Perfect Health. 

The importance of maintaining good 
health is easily understood, and it is 
really a simple matter if we take a cor- 
rect view of the conditions required. 
In perfect health the stomach promptly 
digests food. The blood is employed to 
carry nourishment to the organs, nerves, 
muscles and tissues which need it, 
The first great essential for good health, 


therefore, is pure, rich blood. No medi- 
cine has such a record of cures as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it is because it is the one 


true blood purifier. Hundreds of people 
are alive and well today who would have 
been in their graves had they not taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is depended upon 
as a family medicine by thousands. 


Hood’s Pills are the only pills to take 


with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





COLLARS 


EVERSIBLE 2 CUFFS. 
Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 


fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 





Why they excel the linen kind: They keep 
their shape, will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of fine cloth, re-enforced by a centre 

. Perfectly laundered and finished, 


NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 


ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
Ifnot found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
ye = I ee oe 
ab So Kk} we 6 Sweet 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St., NEW YORE 






























At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go re t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
and theatres 


Central for shoppt > 
Baggage to and from 8t. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 









t ALL THE CUTS} 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tenes, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
$2.00. 
Line Etchings 7c. per s¢.in., minimum price, 
75e. 
heuld be sent in as soon as ible after 
cute appear <n the paper as all cuts seost be disposed 
of shertly after publication. address 
E.L. KELLOGG & CQ.,, 61E. oth St., New York 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue | of 
teachers’ fel , should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get @ 
larger next year. 
. E, L, KELLOGG & CO.. 

61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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Soench) 
stecble KC 


Ladies’ 
Furnishings. 


Eiderdown Bath Robes, 
Fancy Silk Peignoirs, 
French Flannel and 
Cashmere Matinees. 


Silk Underskirts, 


Paris [lade. 


Novelty Effects. 


French Lingerie for Bridal 
Trousseaux. 


Proadevay A 9th st. 


YORK. 


NEW 





A Skin of Beauty is a a Joy Forever 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
OR MAGICAL 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seactimen, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 

and Skin diseases, 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
oases no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure Ly is properly 


48 BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN, 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 






PuriFifts as WELL 





counterfeit o stmt 


“3 as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.’ One bottle willlast 
+ ix months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without 'njury to the skin. 
FERD., T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all <5 Canac and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout yh us pete and Europe. 
Also found ity at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley? s. eh eee Doane Goods healers. 
ta"Beware of imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





‘Buckeye | Bell Foundry 
Soseer Church B Bells & Chimes. 
D Pighoet Grate, Pure ells & | ‘minster 


Largest Beil im Amerion. 








Pascal, far counting. anéh hig cate 


LIF i %, Ye: “ae. 
Om application 








FEE’S SHORT - HAND SCHOOL. 
yy il S Practica F irst Le ly 
ddress w. @. Oswego, HN. ¥. 








Live teachers successful 


CHA 
Wanted work to represent eur 


publications. Salary and commission. This is 
a rare chance for live men who wish te leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work 


Address; E. L. KELLOGG, personal, 


61 East oth Street, New York. 








| northern portion is the Tartar city, 


| come 
| folded arms, while his work, and even his | 


| another finger dips in a vat of gum and 





Khan- | 


gols, the name of Peking was 
polik, or city of the khan, and this title 
was easily converted into Cambaluc, by 


which name it is known in the accounts 
of those times. 
Peking is divided into two parts. The 
and 
in | 


square miles; 
government build- 
barracks. 


contains about twelve 
this are the palaces, 
ings, troops, and the 
The southern part is the Chinese 
and is more populous than the Tartar, 
less of its space being taken up by gar- 
dens and public buildings. The popula-| ; 
tion is estimated at different figures, but 
2,000,000 appears to be a fair estimate. 


military 
city, 


Knots Tied by Machinery. 


If inventions continue to multiply at | 
the present rate, the day may speedily 
when man will have to sit with | , 


pleasures are turned out for him. Sci- 
ence has lately given us a marvel in the 
shape of a card-counting machine. Two | 
of these most interesting automata now | 
| working are used for counting and tying| A 


postal cards into small bundles. Two of 


| 
the machines are capable of counting 


| 500,000 cards in ten hours, and wrapping | 


and tying the same in packages of twen- 
ty-five each. In this operation, the paper 
is pulled off a drum by two long “ fin- 
gers,” which come up from below, and 


applies itself to the wrapping paper in 
exactly the right spot. Other parts of the 
machine twine the paper around the pack 
of cards, and then a “thumb” presses 
over the spot where the gum is, and the 
package, tied with the paper slip, is 
thrown upon a carry belt, ready for de- 
livery. —* Popular Science News.” 


Recalled Stormy Times. 


“Well, that looks natural,” said the 
old soldier, looking at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table in 
place of ordinary milk that failed on ac- 
count of the storm. “It’s the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand we used during the 
war. 


A Substitute for Morphia. 


Prof. Hugo Engel, of Philadelphia, re- 
gards antikamnia as a substitute tor mor- 
phia for the relief of pain. In an article 
in the “ Medical Summary,” he says that 
a hypodermic injection of % to 4 grain 
of morphia has no more rapid effect than 
antikamnia when taken by the mouth in 
doses of 5 to 10 grains.—* National Med- 
ical Review.” 


During the Teething hat 


Mrs. Wins_ow's Sooruinc Syrup 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS ¢ of PMOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEE THING, with 


SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CU 
WIND COLIC, A is the best remedy for DIA 

RHCEA, Sold Ay ay in every part of the 
world, Be sure aoe —- “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


| Gems of Art for asc. 





Only 25 cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send yout 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures 
postage prepaid, in one week from one of ot pS 
send for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE & 


| CO., P, 0, Box 495. Trenton, N. J. 





WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody 
K NOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES, 





1, Trees ; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies ; 4, Beetles ; 5,Moths; 
6, Fishes; 7, Re pilles 8; 8. Files. Each fully iMlustra 
ted, cloth, 7hce : paper, 50c. 

‘Eve y Bird,” By .H, Rowe, Jr. 16mo. . . $1.00 
Game Birds of America. By F.'A. Bates. $1.00 
Wild Flowers of America. By Good $7.50 

| Ferns of No. America, By Eaten, to ° $40.00 
Sea Mosses By A. B. Hervey, Colored plates - $2.00 
| Mosses of No. America. By Lesquereux .. 4.00 
Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. Not, $3.75 


To Be Iseued Shortly. 


IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of outdoor 


sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. Fisey 
Ittustrated. 16mo,cloth . $1.0 
MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES, By S.F. Denton. With 


many perfect colored and plain plates. 

tiums. Each. . $5.00 

Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural History 
Bore Of all booksellers or sent oy 


_ Bradlee Whidden, Pub., 18 Arch St., Boston. 


BIBI, AComedy of Toys.” 
THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Play by , Charles Barnard, author of *‘ The 
County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 children—all 
grades. Bases should be booked immediate- 
ly. Our producers do all the work of preparation. 

Write for circulars giving MT of Princi- 
pals, terms, etc. Address W. HATCH, 
Box 33, Chickering 2 Hall, New York. 


In 8 sec 





we 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


SHORTHAND? 


at! so, write for Trial Lesson and specimen pages. 
We publish the Isaac Pitman system, the Oldest and 
Adopted by New York Public Schools. Get 
The Manual of Phonography," 114 pp., 4ec., post- 
paid. ISAAC PITMAN & SON 
33 Union Square, New York, 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


School Room Decorations 


A SPECIALTY, 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J, L. HAMMETT CO., 35> “soar Street 















THE (OBAL CURRENT-SVEnTS WEEKLY 


“filfiinder 


The First and ony paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial, 13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $:. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshincton, D C 








AIR BRUSH 
MFG CO. 


Are making and selling 
the best ars tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of 
air, enabling the artist 
to do the best work 
cheaply rather than to 
o——- work. No studio 
—_ withoutit. A 
oot thing for an ama. 

teur. Circular free, 

Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 
10 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., 





U.S.A. 





"IS A 
those who have 
in house-cleaning 
is like magic. Try ai 


wcoPrves:e~r 








1 4h SAPOLIO 
know ifs service 
cake ofitatonce. 
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FOUR BOOKS 


That are in an especial manner feeling the wave of prosperity are: 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, 
PAINTER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
TUELL & FOWLER’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 
DANIELL’S NEW LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence requested from Teachers and School Officers seeking 
the best books. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YO+t K; 9-1: East 16th St. BOSTON: 68 Chauncy St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Av 


Catalogue and introduction terms on application. 





OF INTEREST TO ALL TEACHERS AND MOTHERS 


Kindergarten Review 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE AND 
KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 


SURE TON | $2.00 a Year. 


Successor 
to Kinder- 
garten. 
News 


\ Miss Emilie Poulsson. 


EDITORS: | miss L. E. Poulsson. 


> 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Up to Otober 1, 1897, we will take subscriptions at the former price, $1.00. 
Classes and Agents. Sample copy free on application, The new magazine will be a great improvement 
on the old one in every respect. You cannot afford to be without it. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


Send for terms for Training 





NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- 
ent schoo! conditi-ns, and being in harmony with the soundest educational and artistic princi- 
ples, and the most successful school-room experience, Are now ready, 


J. FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Examples costributed tor pupils’ study by the leadicg artists of 
the day—C. D. Gisson, F. S. Cuurcu, Assotr THayrr, ArrHur W. Dow, Winstow Homer, Ross Turner, 
Cuaries Woopsury ard others, Lessons in the elements o1 both Fine Arts and Industrial Art: practical, 
educational and zsthetic, Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose 
and from reproauctions of famous historic ornament. The study of harmony in space relations and in 
color is provided. Abundant opportunity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual choice 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush, 


il, FOR SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS. 


THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for puyils and teachers. Work at once practical and artistic, but condensed and simpli- 
fied to meet the needs of schools with closely )imited time for the subjeci. Abundant and helpful examples 
for study in connection with individual work, showing good methods of drawing. Large room for 
optional exercises, Ovyportunity for brush-work or work with colored papers or both. Close correlation 
with Nature Study and other lines cf grade instruction. 


Ill, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-bcoks tor pupils and teachers. Simple, practical, closely related to every-day affarairs and well 
adapted to the development of individual sk1!!, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 
the products of industrial art and fine art. Helpful examples of drawing for study. Opportunities and 
helps for the study of Color, 

For illustrated, descriptive circu'ars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the 
grading of text-books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc., etc., address the pub- 


lishers. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 151 Wabash Averue, Chicago. 5 West 8th St, New York, 





** EASIEST KEY TOUCH.”’ ** THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER,”’ 


DENSMORE 


The Brooklyn Board of Education adopted it for class use, in January, 1897. 


ar 
Tt. 


ak. 


Tit 





We now make all Densmores with the Type Bars swinging on Ball 
Bearings like those ot bicycle wheels. This prevents wear at the bearings 
on which alignment and durability chiefly depend. It marks an era in type- 
writer construction. The U. S. Department of the Interior alone uses 
150 Densmores, and the Custodian says, ‘‘ They give entire satisfaction.” 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, New York 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-112 BOYLSTON BT. 29-38 &. 19TH BT. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 AROH ST. 











Cranslations 


Literal—Interlinear— 125 Volumes 


Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish 
Latin, Greek 


Cutorial Series 


200 vols. specially designed for coaching 
for exams. in all college studies 


Hinds § Noble 
Schoolbooks of all Publishers 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


9 
® 
©) 
©) 


DOOLOOO 





The Knickerbocker Series oi 


SCHOOL SONGS 


‘ 
ae > 
ames: BOOK I. 
contains fifty easy uni: on songs for kinjergarten and 


the primary grades of public and private schools 


BOOK II. 
contains twenty-three two part songs of moderate 
difficulty for intermediate grades of public and pri- 
vate schools, Edited by F. KE. Howarp, Supervisor 
of Music in Pubijic Schools of Bridgeport, Conn., 
author of ** Child Voice in Singing.” 
Price, 25 cents each book. 


Octavo editions of these songs. with pianoforte 
accompaniment, can be obtained of the publisers, 


A HANDBOOK ON THE 


TRAINING OF THE CHILD- 
VOICE IN SINGING 


Including many exercises for daily vocal drill, and 
intended especially for the use of teachers in public 
and private schools and choirs, By Francis E. 
Howarp, Supervisor of Music in the Public Scheels 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and author ef ** The Child- 
Voice in Singing.” 


Price, 35 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.,, 


21 E. 17th Street, New York. 


Psychology 
Mor Ceachers catese, semot tort 


This is a new book—one you will need and can use. 
About 260 pages. Our special price, postpaid, 1.10, 


EDWARD ARNLD, Publisher, 


70 FIFTH AVF., NEW YORK. 


Sho lest l3eoles 


On the subjects of Arithmetic &prlling, Eng- 
lish, Letter-Writing, Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Commercia! Law, and best 
pocket Dictionary, for Public or Private schools, 
are published by 


The Practical Text-Book Co., 


Illusirated catalogue free. Cleveland, O. 





A TEXT-Book for the use 
of teachers and students 
by C. LLoyp MORGAN, 
Principal of University 








IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, ‘ 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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The “IDEAL” Electric Light Stereopticon. 





MADE ON HONOR 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 


We Manufacture 


Oil, Lime, Electric and Solar Lanterns. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


E., &H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, Sole New York Agents 


ITALOGUE FREE. 








SCHOOL DESKS 


Adjustable or Standard. We have a fine 


line of both styles. We sell goods as a 
matter of business, but strive also to merit 


the confidence of our patrons. 


315-321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


—small and large orders receive alike 


careful and prompt attention. Our goods 
are modern, reliable and moderate in cost. 


Catalogue free. 





74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














ACETYLENE GAS 


For Domestic Illumination 


—is now the latest and best form of| 
lighting. Our Naphey generators are| 
practicable, economical and reliable, and | 
have been adopted by the U.S. Govern- 
ment for illuminating their post-offices, 
in Philadelphia. A recent test showed | 
an actual saving of 65 per cent. in favor 
of acetylene as compared with city gas 
Selling at $1.25 per 1000 cu. ft. You 
may now be independent of the electric 
circuit, no longer at the mercy of the 
gas-meter, and with the same pipes 
have the best light known—next to the 
sun in illumination, almost next in cost: 
Write to Dept. G for further particulars. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


Manufacturers of Apparatus for the Ps oduction and Projection of Light. 
Stereopticons, Lantern Slides, Etc. 

115-117 Nassau St., New York. 

189 LaSalle St., Chicago. 

131 Post St., San Francisco. 

Erie Co. Bank Bidg., Buffalo. | 





EXHIBITION ROOMS: 
New Zealand Bidg., 
Broadway and 37th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





THERE IS A GREAT DIFFERENCE IN 


School Furniture. 


You want desks that are modern 
and meet the demands of the most 
critical educators. 
them. 


We can supply 
Don’t close an order for 
school furniture without first seeing 
our line. Samples sent for exam- 
ination any time. Our Adjustable 
Desk stands without a It 
will satisfy the most exacting. 
When you are in the market, don’t 
fail to write us— 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, /LL. 


peer. 


RACINE, WiS. 


We carry a full line of School Supplies. Experienced Agents Wanted. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS AND KINGS. 
The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. 
By Donacp G. Mitcae sy (“Ik Marvel”). 12mo. $1.50. 

Mr. Mitchell continues with this volume his survey ef the field of Eng- 
lish literature. Itis wricten with the invi cible charm that characterizes 
everything from his Ren. and his account of Byrva, Scott, Landor, 
Southey, Dequincey, Wilson, Leigh Hunt, Hazlict, Hallam, and so on, 
is, as ever, comprehensive in general view yet achieving its effect by its 
affectionate interest in characteristic detail. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES, Each $1.50. 


From Celtto Tudor 
From Elizabeth to Anne 
Queen Anne and the Georges 


The Set, 4 volumes, in a box, $6.00. (Sold separately.) 


PLATO THE TEACHER. 


Being Selections from the Apology, Euthydemus, Protagoras. Sym- 


SONS’ NEWEST BOOKS. 





posium, Phzedrus, Republic, and Phzedo of Pilato. Edited with intro- 
duction and Notes by WILLIAM Lowe Bryay. Ph_D.. Professor of Phil 
vsophy, tn Indiana University, and CHanLorre Lowe Bryan, A.M. 
i2mo. $1 5), nef. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


roe TRUMBULL LADD, Evotessor of Philosophy, in Yale Univer 
2m». £24 pages, $1.00, ne 

An elemeatary text-book for high sc hools and ac ademie 3, rec 
adopsed as a ext-)90k in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. 
Binghsymton, N. Y.; Mildleboro, Mass. ; Rhode Island’ Stase N yrmal 
Senool, Kansas Normal College, New Hampshire State Normal School 
1l.os Augeles State Normal School, Wellesiey College, University of 

Toronto, and in the sixth edition, within one year afcer publication 
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Y 


French Sertes No.1. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE (Les Faits de la Vie). 


Idiomatically described and svstematically arranged. forming a te 
book for the Methodical study of the Freach vocabulary Part L 
Home Ltfe—The School—Traveling—P ‘lants By Vicror Betis, director 
of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, and Howard Swan, 
Alrector of the Central School of Fore en Tongues, Loudon. 8v0, 90¢e,net 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
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Psychological Method of Teaching and Studying Languages. 
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THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD 


And their Influence on Easlich Education. (The Great Kdu- 
cators). By Sir Josuua G, Fitca, LL.D., late Inspector of Training 
Colleges iu E ugland, and Lecturer on Educaiton at the University of 
Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00, net. 

The wreat service rendered by the Master of Rugby to the youth of 
several generations in inspiring a love of study, and the faithful work 
of his even more distinguished son in broadeniog the character of 
primary and secondary education are here poin‘ed out with precision, 
while the discussion Of Matthew Arnold’s less special! literary work 
appeals to a wider than the educational public. 


THE ATSlERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 


The Colonial Kra.—'!492-175. By Rev. George P. Fisner, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. Wi ith tees 
maps. Ready. $1.25. 

The French Wer and the Revolation,—1756- 783. Bv 

M. SLOA‘E, Ph.D., Profe —_— History in Princeton University 
maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.2 

Bhe Making of the oy —1733 1817. 
WALKER, President of the Massac husetts 
With Maps. 13mo. Ready. $1.25. 

The Middle Period —181j-180. By Jouy W. 
Professur of History. Political Science and Inuteruational Law, at 
Columbia College. With maps. I2mo. Ready. 8 .75. 

The Civil War and Reconustruction.—iss0-\77. By Jony W. 
Bur@egss, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science and In 
ternational Law in ColumbiaCollege. With maps. 12mo0. In press. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA. 


Covering the Northern United States and the British Possessions ,from 
Newfoundland t» the parallel of the syvuthern boundary of V irgintg .. 
and from the Atlantic Ocean westward to the 102d meridian. By Pro 
fessor N. L. Britton and Hon. ADDISON BROW N, President of the Torrey 
Botanical Club. Complete in three volumes. Vols. 1. and II. imperial 
octavo, each with more than 600 pages and 1300 cuts, now ready. Each, 
special net, $3.00; postage, 36c. additional Vol. ul 


12mo. 


WILUIAM 
With 
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By General FRANcts A. 
Institute of Technology. 


BurGEss, Ph,D., LL D., 


iapreses 


French Series No. 


CLASS ROOM CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH. 


A graduated set of elementary exercises for the practice of the sub- 
jective language, forming an introduction to the language of thought 
By Vicror Betis, director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, 
and Howarp Swan director of the Central School of Foreign Tongues, 
London, 8vo, 80 cents, net. 


1537157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE NOTABLE SUCCESS OF A GREAT 
SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Werner Geographies. 


By H. 


Spr 


. TARBELL, A.M., LL.D., 


Schools, Providence, R. /. 


Commended by the Educational Leaders. Some representative 
places adopting The Werner Geographies since their 

publication about one year ago :— 
New York City 
Chicago, IIl. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn 
Sioux City, la. 
Akron, O 


Portage, Wis. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Ill. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 
New Haven, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Portland, Me. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass 
Newport, R. I. 
Mass. 
Fall River, “ 
Fitchburg, * 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Johnston, R. I. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Everett, Mass. 
Wellesley, 
Arlington 


Conn. 
Riverside, 
Fulton, Il. 
St. Johns, Mich. 
Atlantic, la. 
Hastings, Mich. 
Huron, S. D. 

Big Rapids, Mich. 
Black RiverF alls, Wis. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Muscatine, Ia. Camden, N. J. 
Waukesha, Wis. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rochester, Minn. L. 1. City, N.Y. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Plainfield, N. J. 


Taunton, 


Send for our price list of the Werner Epo h-Making Books 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
Educational Publishers, 
CHICAGO: 160-174 ADAMS STREET. 
NEW YORK: BOSTON : 110 Boylston St 


5 and 7 E. 16th St. 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD 
AND NERVE TONIC. 














VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain and body, It 
contains the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and wheat germ 
The formula is on each label. During past 30 years it has re- 
stored strength and vigor to thousands of over-worked, 
wearied men and women, It is a preventive, as well asa curative, 
of mental or nervous exhaustion. It gives active brain and nerves 
exactly what they need. Vitalized Phosphites is a highly con- 
centrated white powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 
Endorsed by leading physicians and brain-workers, 


REY 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by matl (81.00). Descriptive pamphlet free, 


prain- 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City 


Prepared 
only by 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


This is the best known remedy and preventive for cold in the head 
and sore throat. Easy to apply and quick to cure, By mail, 50 cents. 





